CUPID AND SOAPSUDS. 





BY SARAH P. E. HATHORDBEB. 





IT was a scene familiar to any New Englander, where the money is to come from, I can’t 
or indeed to almost any American. The village imagine.’’ 
street, which, but a moment before, had been as} Now, Longport was a village on one of the 
hushed as the grave, was now alive with people picturesque bays of Maine, and was much re- 
pouring forth from the principal church edifice. } sorted to by visitors; and the two sisters saw a 
The whole story, in fact, was told in the words of | good deal of society, in consequence, during ,the 
an irrepressible urchin, who had been the first summer. In fact, in her secret heart, the mother 
to appear, and who, wearied with an unusually } looked forward, year by year, to ‘‘the season,’ 
long sermon, daringly broke the Sunday quiet by | ns the only chance left to her daughters to get 
flinging up his cap and shouting: suitably married. This irritated them both; but 

‘“Tfello! Meetin’s out.” of the two, Barbara was the more outspoken, as 

Everybody and everything wore a cheerful; was natural to her quicker temper. On this 
air and prosperous look. Jere came a one-horse } occasion, she burst forth: 
equipage, driven by a sharp-visaged elderly lady, ‘‘T wish mamma did not think so much of being 
whom you saw at once to be a farmer's widow, { what she calls genteel. She really hawks us 
and what everyone would call ‘‘notable.’ With {about among these fashionable fulks as if we 
her were her three children, and her sister-in-law ; were on sale. I can hardly stand it. I fancy 
from the city, the latter now paying her usual ; to myself, constantly, that people are laughing at 
summer visit—an exaggerated specimen of the ‘us. Look, here’s another: he’s heard of mamma's 
latest fashions. A handsome two-horse team, } schemes; and dares to walk by, staring at us, as 
driven by a prosperous miller, was just turning } if we were Circassians in a slave-market.” 
out from the church-yard. Groups were standing The object of this outburst was the young gen- 
about, gossiping about the weather, their children, } tleman who had noticed them that morning, and 
the general health of the village, and the dress of } whom both Barbara and Dolly had noticed in 
Mrs. Simper, the bride, who had appeared at { turn. He came slowly sauntering up the street, 
church, that day, for the first time since her} on their side of the way, a very handsome and 
murringe. A very large proportion of the | thoroughbred young fellow indeed. 
young girls were quite pretty, and with good | ‘‘Never mind him, dear,” said her sister, sooth- 
figures and a stylish air. Two especially seemed ) ingly. ‘It’s all fancy, on your part: not only 
to attract the attention of a young man, a} about him, but the rest.” 
stranger, who had attended the services. Nor’ ‘It’s not all fancy. Fishing and flirting,’’ 
was it any wonder: for Barbara Wentworth, ! with struggling emphasis, ‘playing lawn-tennis 
and Dolly, her younger sister, were acknowl-; in a gown made of our old curtains, or masquer- 
edged to be the most beautiful girls within ading in ® mosquito-netting and pink cambric: 
a circuit of twenty miles) They had but one } and all to catch a husband. I am sick of it.” 
demerit: they were poor. Their father had ‘Well, but to come back to those new dresses,”’ 
been a physician, but had died comparatively } said the more even-tempered sister. ‘‘We have 
early. The family had once been rich, but their } but ten dollars left. However, I’ve thought of an 
grandfather had quarreled with his son about expedient, only we must get mamma off first, on 
politics, and left the property to their aunt: a: that visit to Cousin Sarah, in Bath, which she 
Mrs. Aldrich, who had never since taken any } has proinised.” 
notice of them, but had gone abroad to live, and; ‘* What is it?” 
there educate her only child, a son. ‘‘Take in washing.’ 

Their impecunious condition was an especial ‘‘What?’? Bab made a sudden stop, as she 
subject of anxiety, that afternoon, to the two, said this, and faced her sister fiercely. 
girls, ag they walked together in their little front; Both girls, by this time, were so engrossed in 
garden, whither we will follow them. their conversation, that they did not observe how 

‘‘Bab, I am tired of gentcel poverty,’’ said } close the stranger now was—only separated from 
Dolly. ‘‘ Mamma says, ay the season has begun, | them by the fence, in fact. Naturally he had 


we must really have a new dress apiece, though ; heard what had just been said, for Bab spoke 
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quite loud; he heard also what immediately 
followed. 

‘‘Wash, starch, iron,’ retorted the other, 
bravely. ‘We can’t teach music, or French, or 
German: we don’t know enough for that. We? do believe, Dolly, you're half in love with him.”’ 
have no accomplishments to put in the market. That night, Bab tacked the card up in the front 


well-rounded chin: where have I seen them, in 
But we can wash, and starch, and iron; and, : window, and early the next day they had what 


my past life ?”’ 
‘‘You seem to have taken quite an inventory 
of his good points,’ said Bab, laughingly. ‘I 


my part, I’m not ashamed of any work that is} Bab called their “first job.’’ There was already 
honest: the dishonesty is in being in debt—in{ a washing-machine in the house, a wringer, 
living beyond one’s means.” plenty of water, and a large reel, so they went to 

It was at this point that the stranger passed } work at once. They worked all the morning; 
out of hearing; but he never forgot, to his dying} indulged in a siesta after dinner; dressed and 
day, the ringing tones, or the kindling color in} went down to the bay; and in the early twilight 
the cheeks of the fair spcaker. walked on the Promenade, 2s was the fashion, for 

Bab soon recovered from her surprise. The} they did not design giving up pleasure altogether, 
idea which Dolly suggested had never occurred 
to her, but she clapped her sister on the shoulder 
at once, and said: ‘We'll do it, we'll do it; but 


even if they did work for their living. 
Orders came in fast. The first week, the sisters 
’ made ten dollars, the second week they hired 
oh! won't the Longport gossips talk? First, how-} Aunt Peggy Bobson to help them, the third week 
ever, as you say, we must get rid of mamma.” they trebled their money. Among the very first 
“Well,” replied the other, “we Wentworths ; to call was the stranger. Bab, as the older, always 
have martyr-blood in our veins: we can stand it; went to the door. She came back, ten minutes 





come, let us consider it decided.” later, in quite a pet, her great dark eyes blazing. 

That night, Bab produced a card about the size } She refused to tell what angered her, but Dolly 
of a window-pane, bearing this legend : attributed it to having been seen hy a gentleman 
when she was fresh from the wash-tub: for, with 
all her assumption to the contrary, Bab was an 
aristocrat at heart. She worked, that afternoon, 
ns she had never worked before: the machine 
fairly flew. The only light thrown on her 


WASHING AND IRONING. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


A wreath of exquisite wild-flowers, in water- 
colors, surrounded the card, for Bab was no con- 
temptible artist, and in each corner were two? 
grotesque figures: one flourishing a flat-iron, the 


other bending over a wash-tub. 


behavior was by a card which Dolly found on 
the parlor-floor, as if it had been dropped there 
accidentally : 
It was not difficult to persuade their mother | Rosert W. ALpRICH. 7 
to pay her visit at once, instead of later, on, ‘¢What!’’ cried Dolly, “can it be possible? Is 
and so their principal difficulty was removed. } it our cousin? That. you know, Bab, is his name ; 
‘¢ Good-bye, my dears,” she said, as they followed } and if he is our cousin, that explains the resent 
her to the steamboat which was to carry her to} blance.’’ She looked, as she spoke, at a portrait 
her destination. ‘I shall only be gone a month, } of their grandfather, which hung on the wall. 
and,” in a whisper, ‘‘the housekeeping won’t be ‘¢ Yes, I suppose he is our cousin,’ replied Bab, 
quite so costly, so that you can save something for} shortly, ‘‘but that only makes it the worse. 
those new dresses.”’ Think of being patronized,” with infinite scorn, 
‘‘Oh, yes, mamma, we intend to live on air,’ 3 ‘‘ by one’s cousin, who has the money one ought 
answered Bab, wickedly, ‘‘and be quite heiresses } to have one’s self.’ 
by the time you return.” “Well,” said Dolly, with her usual sweet- 
‘¢Hush,” whispered Dolly, squeezing Bab’s} tempered philosophy, ‘that isn't his fault; and, 
arm; for the stranger, with an elderly lady on for my part, I shall iron his shirts all the more 
his arm, stood on the landing close by. carefully, to let him see I can do it well.” 
‘It’s that horrid man again,’’ said Bab, as she Once or twice, Dolly returned to the interview 
gave a glance in his direction ; and then turned } with their cousin, hoping to discover what passed 
to wave her handkerchief after the receding} in the conversation; but Bab refused to take her 
boat. . sister into her confidence: at least, if there was 
‘‘For my part,” replied Dolly, drawing Bab} anything to tell, she kept it to herself. 
out of his hearing, ‘‘I think him quite hand- The summer passed. The purse of the girls 
some; and there s¢ems something familiar about } grew heavier and heavier. Their mother was to 
his face and form. The clear blue eyes, large} come back quite soon now. Some of the tran- 
finely-cut nose, mild yet firm mouth, and smooth sient visitors had already commenced to leave 
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Longport. But Mr. Aldrich atill remained. { and play over and over again her favorite pieces 
Whenever he called to pay his bills, Bub always $ on the old spindle-legged piano, which Lad once 
received him, telling Dolly “you are too young, ; been her grandmother's, At times, when she 
deur.’ Occasionally they passed him on the > looked around the tiny parlor, with its faded 
street, when he always took off his hat, and carpet and worn chairs, she felt, aemelow, that 
bowed deferentially ; but, on these occasions, Bab ; her life was ‘‘a symphony in gray”’; but she 
was barely civil, though Dolly, with her natural struggled against the feeling, tried to think how 
kindness of heart, smiled sweetly in return. ; much she had to be thankful for, and generally 
Meantime, the sisters began to ask each other § ended with a “ Heigho! I wonder if all girls are 
what thejr mother would say when she returned. ; so foolish?” 

Dolly was the one who took things the more One day, as she was going out, she almost 
coully. ‘* Roast-beef twice a week,’ she said, ‘ran into the arms of Mr. Aldrich, who had just 
‘and plenty of coal and flannel for the winter, ( rung the bell. He asked to see her mother, and 
ought to reconcile her to it: only, Bab dear, she’s } Dolly returned with him; but was so confused 
a little too proud; however, I shall act as if; that her mother always afterwards declared the 


everything had been a matter of course.”’ ; gentleman was. introduced as Mr. Ulrig. 
‘Well, as for me,’’ said Bab, “I'm not sorry Their visitor proceeded at once to explain the 
we have done it, but I’m glad it’s over:’’ for ¢ purpose of his visit. Longport’s principal indus- 


they had taken down their card, preparatory to ; try was in cutting and storing ice: for back of 
their mother's return. ‘I've laid by quite a neat ; the town were numerous fresh-water ponds. 
little sum for my share, and I’m tired of taking ‘ Mr. Aldrich was interested, he told them, in 
in washing. I was born for better things. 1 tell {some of these enterprises, baving advanced the 
you what lam going to do, Dolly: I’m going to capital to carry them on. 
Boston, this winter, to study in La Paige's studio: ‘‘ During the summer, when I was here before, 
that, at least, is ladylike.” ‘as perhaps your daughter may remember,’’ he 
*“Tcan't say,” replicd Dolly, laughingly, “that said, bowing first to Mrs. Wentworth and then 
I would prefer to take in washing to being a ‘to Dolly, “I staid at the large hotel; but that is 
duchess: but one can't choose for themselves in ‘ now shut up, and the little inn, where I now am, 
this world; and, after all, the object dignifies the ‘is not comfortable. Under these circumstances, 
labor.”’ (I thought that perhaps you would take pity on 
Mrs. Wentworth was indignant, of course; ; me, and accept me asa lodger. Is it asking too 
but the mischief had been done; and after ‘ much?” 
awhile she became reconciled, as Dolly had; Mrs. Wentworth hesitated for a moment, and 
prophesied she would. She was assisted to this ‘looked at Dolly. The latter divined what her 
cenclusion by finding that her girls had not lost ;mother thought; but to Dolly it seemed an ex- 
caste entirely, as she feared at first they had. 3 cellent opportunity to add to their income; and 
few ultra-fashionable acquaintances, it is true, aie had not a bit of false pride, as we have 
looked superciliously on them; but the general ; already seen. She gave her mother a meaning 
verdict was rather in their favor than otherwise. ¢ look, which Mrs. Wentworth acted on. It was 
“Smart girls,” ‘real independent,” ‘true New ; therefore arranged that Mr. Aldrich should board 
England pluck,’’ were the remarks that went ‘and lodge with them. ‘JI shall be away all day, 
from lip to lip, and brought ao flush of honest > and will only intrude on you in the evenings; 
pride and gratification to Dolly's cheek, at least. ;} and I hope,” he said, with a smile, ‘you will be 
The winter drew on. Bab went to Boston, as; able to endure me for that infinitesimal portion 
she had said she would, worked industriously, § of the day.” 
and soon began to achieve success. When Dolly, at least, found his society a great 
Christmas eame, she sent home several beautiful ; addition. She no longer thought of her life as 
cards which she had designed and painted. ‘¢a symphony in gray.” Their lodger was a fine 
“Tam getting quite a number of orders,’’ she ; conversationalist, was well-read, and had traveled 
wrote, ‘‘and am more than paying my way. I all over Europe: he was able, therefore, to 
saw Mr. Aldrich, by-the-bye, the other day; he {sympathize with DoWy over her favorite poets, 
was driving in a handsome sleigh; evidently he {and could describe to her all the great pictures, 
antenet A bow, but 1 turned my, head away on ; statues, palaces, mountains, and other things 
purpose.” abroad of which she had only heard. Added to 
As for Dolly, she was not idle. She took on ; this, there was an indescribable charm about 
herself oll the cares of the housekeeping, and } Mr. Aldrich—that natural charm which some 
yet found time to study Emerson and Ruskin, : ; people possess—so that nearly everybody was 
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won at once by his smile. Dolly did not know, } But her mother understood the rest, and, with 
at the time, what it was that made her so happy: } a mother’s tact, made no answer, except to draw 
only everything seemed brighter and more beau- Dolly close to her, and kiss and kiss her again. 
tiful than before; and there was not a creature It turned out afterwards that Mr. Aldrich had 
alive to whom her heart did not go out. ‘ come to Longport to redress the injustice of old 
‘¢}Oh, how sweet it is,’’ she said, one fine } Mr. Wentworth. As soon as he arrived at uge, 
morning, as she drew the blinds, and looked out ; he had insisted on doing this, and he had told 
on the snow-covered landscape, ‘just to exist.”’ } Bab of his purpose; but, with the Wentworth 
That was a memorable day for Dolly. At break- obstinacy, she had refused to see him again, or 
fast, Mr. Aldrich said: ¢ even meet his mother. Moreover, as she regarded 
‘‘The press of my work is over: the ice-houses ; both her mother and Dolly as “entirely too kind 
are nearly filled. I shall have time, now, for a and forgiving,’ as she phrased it, she had 
little recreation. So I have sent to Boston for my ! actually taken it on herself to keep them in ignor- 
horses. They arrived last night, and if Miss ance of the offer. Even now, when Dolly was 
Dolly,” with a smile in her direction—a smile to marry her cousin, and Aunt Ruth would have 
that Dolly thought the most beautiful she had ever made over to Bab her share of her grandfather's 
seen—‘ will honor me, I shall be only too glad ! estate, the self-wirlled girl refused to accept it, 
to take her fora drive. Will you, my dear Mrs. } nor would she even come to the wedding. How- 
Wentworth, trust her to me, if she consents ?”’ ever, the money was invested, in trust for her. 
A couple of hours later, a two-horse sleigh “Tf you were not a Wentworth,” she wrote to 
drew up at the door, the horses the handsomest, 2 Dolly, in reply to the invitation to the marriage, 
the fur robes the most lovely, Dolly thought, she } «Aldrich would never forgive your having been a 
had ever seen in her life. Mr. Aldrich handed } washerwoman. For my part, I intend to keep my 
her in, and away they dashed down the street, { independence.” 
the bells jingling, the horses champing, and the Let us hope that, by-and-bye, the crust of her 
houses going past behind them as if actually ; pride will be broken, and that the wealth of her 
flying. heart will be given to someone who will overlook 
When Dolly returned, she was rosier than ever, } her faults for the sake of her real worth. If she 
rosier than even the brisk air could account for; { ever comes to be even half as happy as Dolly, 
and her first action, even before she took off her { her lot will be a blessed one indeed. 
wraps, was to fling herself into her mother's ‘‘Do you know,” said Mr. Aldrich to Dolly, one 
arms, and burst into tears. Then, half hysteric- } day, when they had been married abvut a week, 
ally, it all came out. Mr. Aldrich loved her, and } “that I overheard you, that Sunday, when you 
bad asked ber to marry him, “and oh! mamma 1 proposed to your sister to earn money by washing 
dear, I find I love him too,’”’ half laughed, half {and ironing? I thought it the pluckiest tlring 
cried the happy girl. ‘He saw me first at possible; and I have been in love with you, as a 
church, before he knew who I was: he came} result, ever since.”’ 
here, and told Bab his name; but Bab declined ‘* Well,” said Dolly, roguishly, ‘it’s the first 
to know him: and all this time he has been time I ever heard of such a thing. It’s a clear 
trying to make our acquaintance, and—and—”’ {case of Cupip anp Soapsvups.”’ 
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BY LULU LYON. 





Crrip was sporting by a brook; ; The robin, high up in the tree, 


He bent a pin, and inade a hook, Still warbled forth his song of glee; , 
Then called for all the fishes dear: And still the maiden of the mill 

But not a single fish came near. Came tripping down the meadow hill. 
A robin, in a tree-top high, Then down she rat beside the brook, 
Was winking at him very aly. Close, close by cunning Cupid's hook. 
He saw the maiden of the mill “Oh, what a pretty world,” she thought; 


Come tripping duwn the meadow hill. ‘Lhen starting, shrieks: “Vim caught, ’'m caught!” 
Sly Cupid sees, and cries in glee: 

“There’s one at least that’s caught by me, 
Ah! love will bait ‘most any hook, 
And fishes swim in every brook. 


Then Cupid yawned, an arrow took, 
And shot it in the little brook ; 

And said: “TI think ll run away, 
And come again some other day.” 
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BY A. BOWMAN. 





I. white Cherokee. It had only three poor small 
LOVE. ¢ humble rooms within, with a loft’ overhead, 
Far up in the North, a little stream trickles } reached by a tall ladder; while without, there 
down towards the gay and beautiful South land. > wag just a shed for the one cow, and the one 
Passing through many States, it guthers strength, ¢ thin horse, and the old wagon. 
till—grand, solemn, and broad—it rolls, a benefi- » «Ah, it was hard to be so poor. Pére Le Feriére 
cent friend, a silver monster, a futher of waters, , would sit at the foot of hig deal table, louk with 
a Mississippi. Sometimes this mighty monster: pitiful eyes at the broad wrinkled face of his 
climbs to the top of the high levees, peeps; wife—it had been lovely once—then at the ten 
smiling at peaceful plantation homes, and then, fine comely children, straight and pleasant to the 
content, slips back into the old channel. Again, eye, though already burned, rough, and touched 
uncertain as all tyrants, the waves break niadly ; with the ugly touch of poverty and tvil; and 
through the earthen bulwarks, sweep away rice-; then he would sigh, and raise his eyes ae to 
fields; drown the cane; cast desolation, fuinine, ; the old crucifix hanging above the low mantel. 
disease, death, and misery—ah me! misery un-; Mbolline, the cow, gave the last drop of milk, 
speakable—on thousands of people. « hight and morn, for the hungry rosy mouths of 
On the banks of this river dwelt Berthe, It; the little Le Fericres. The acre of ground 
was Where broad rich cane-fields spread luxuri-{ around the tiny brown home gave and gave, 
ant, in billows of rustling green, where rice-> year after year, all the fruit of its body for the 
fields gave of their snowy grain; where the : dear hungry children; and, in all the country 
fig and the pomegranate ripened in the burning‘ round, it did really seem that no hens were such 
sun, and the orange hung its golden balls, and < thrifty mothers as the Le Feri¢ére hens. Even 
the magnolia lifted fair big blossoms to heaven, } the bees—did ever bees hum, and buzz, and 
and humming-birds and butterflies seemed to ¢ gather honey as busily as these bees? And set, 
grow of themselves out of the lustrous warm air. und yet, despite the unselfishness of the cow, the 
No child of luxury was Berthe: only a dark- 2 generosity of the hard-worked land, the thrift of 
haired dark-eyed Creole maiden, third born in a @ the cackling hens, the great efforts of the buzzing 
family of ten brothers and sisters, branded with : honey-bee—despite all these, poverty, grim-fneed, 
poverty—low, biting, stinging poverty. Yet a, sat cowering hy the hearthstone, beneath the feet 
certain nameless grace rested on even the ragged ; of the old heirloom, the marble crucifix. 
hat of Pere Le Feriére, her father. It was a’ Ten miles from Berthe’s home, throbbed and 
mysterious unmistakable something, which had ; pulsed the heart of a great city, the Paris of 
crept down from past generations, when, in old 5 . America: New Orleans, resting, with tower, and 
France, these same Le Feri¢res had been knights ; spire, and legend of three dynasties carved on 
of chivalry, with wide possessions. But of all ; ‘her broad crescent; resting peacefully, growing 
their once great heritage, nothing was now left : ; proudly, beside the waters of the great tyrant. 
—except an heirloom, of which we shall speak ; Hither, eking out the pittance of a scant living, 
directly—unless it was this grace, this nameless < hither Pere Le Feri¢re carried to the great market 
something, which, descending in a smaller degree . the fruit of his land, the eggs and the chickens, 
to Berthe’s seven brothers and two sisters, had, honey, fruit and vegetables - 
en Berthe herself, rested like a crowning glory,; Twice in the sixteen years of her short life, 
seeming even to show itself in every motion nee Berthe, seated beside the tall gaunt father, had 
by the lithe beautiful little body. been driven into the very heart of the bustling 
Not more than four hundred yards from the city but, ss the mimosa shrinks from a breath, 
great river stood the dwelling of the Le Feriéres. $ a touch, so the little one, settling her dark head 
It was just down the levee, and across the broad ; yet further back into the depths of her cavernous 
road, and beyond the green common, dotted with sun-bonnet, had shrunken, abashed and fright- 
clumps of acacia-bushes, and so up the lanes ened, from the noise and turmoil of life. Enough, 
which divided two grand plantation homes—the : if once in every half-year the child wended her 
lane bordered with wildly-growing hedges of the , way to the village church, three miles distant, 
(144) 
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there to lay at the foot of the Virgin whatever { of the negro watchers: men gathered together in 
burden of sin troubled the tender heart. And ¢ danger-spots, whiling the long hours till break 
Berthe loved these walks, taken always in the {of day with weird melody. 
hush of the breaking day, her light footsteps It was a wonderful sight, too, when the drift- 
falling like kisses on the beaten path of the tall wood floated: when, far ag the eye could reach, 
levee, the music of the early mass-bell solemnly § logs, and branches, and even great trees came 
and softly drifting over the water, sounding in ¢ borne on the bosom ofthe flood, Later, when 
the child's simple ears as the benediction of the the waters lowered, and the batture, like a great 
breaking day. wet wood-yard, stretched drying in the sunlight, 
And what had Berthe been doing since the s Berthe’s poet-eye reveled happily over the bright 
days of baby-life? picture; for drift-wood gatherers, gayly-turbaned 
I think she had never censed grasping after { negroes, Diegos with golden-ringed ears, all the 
sunbeams—grasping after all that was lovely and poor folk of the country, in quaint gay dresses, 
heavenly; reading life, not as others read the hastened hither, with song and jest, loading 
hard printed page, for the little oue was not as; the wooden carts or the small barrow, or per- 
others; not asthe black-eyed brothers and sisters | chance Just binding faggots, the very poorest of 
of the brown home: Berthe was 4 dreamer, Even ; them all, with cordage of stout rope. And when 
into her labors there crept the beauty of the poet- ¢ it was all over, and the yet wet batture was quite 
soul. The vegetabies, the common turnips, beets, } clean, there were always grand old trees, leatless 
and carrots, twisted into picayune and dime‘ skeletons, gaunt and gnarled, and with crooked 
bunches for Pere Le Feri¢re’s gray wagon, i twisted roots and thick bare branches stretching 
beneath her quiet fingers took a certuin tempting outward in quaint device, left lying till the next 
and poetic grace. As for the flowers, the fair sweet  river-floods should rise and bear them towards the 
flowers, did they not recognize a kindred soul in { Gulf depths. And these were Berthe’s thrones. 
the face bent lovingly above their soft heads, Yes, here, in the sweet eventide, the white dog 
and so send forth soul-fragrance to greet the girl, } Banquo at her feet or bounding over the smooth 
as she bound them into loose bunches for far-off § fine sands, Berthe would sit enthroned on trunk, 
city homes, and so bloom their fairest for the {or branch, or twisted root, wondrous lights and 
flower-chill? Thus, at least, thought Pere Le {shadows playing over her face, river-breezes 
FeriGre, whose heart leaped forth with chivalrous ¢ lifling the dark wavy hair from the smooth fore- 
joy towards the gentle daughter, alone among the ; head, the poet-soul within all alight with the 
others, true scion of a noble race. fires of the setting sun, or suothed with the peace 
In the small red public school-house, yet further ; of the stars quietly shining in the southern sky, or 
down the lane, the child, during the brief weeks ¢ tear-gemmed with the sadness of the sad moon- 
when her labors could be spared, had learned the slight. And when the boats passed—river-palaces, 
little she knew of book-lore. For the rest, the river ‘all lighted and gny—churning the waves into 
wasateacher. The river did not disdain whisper- § white foam-wreaths with their great, turning 
ing into the ears of the dark-eyed dreamer; and ¢ wheels, sending them, all beaten and tossed, with 
the dreamer, listening, wondered and grasped sun- 3 sullen sound, far up over the edge of the blush 
beams. By the river, the years of life were marked. ; carpet, then Berthe’s eyes would follow the 
She would never say “It is spring,” or ‘It is ¢ bright lights, and the roar, and the noise, and 
winter.’ but ‘It is the flood-time,” or ‘‘ By next < the smoking ehimneys, and the streams of sparks 
week the drift-wood rides,” or “The batture flowing out on the night-wind; and, to her child- 
broadens,’ or ‘‘ Lo, the boats bring cotton.’ ¢ mind, these boats seemed wondrous worlds, pass- 
Below the levee which stretched before Berthe’s ‘ ing upward and downward on the bosom of the 
home, was a broad batture. Alimost, this batture ¢ waters, freizhted with the mysteries of life. 
was Berthe’s world. She would stand, when the And go, can you not see that the little one was 
high waters covered its even surface, and gaze ¢ happy in her quiet way, finding something which 
from the tull levee over the great expanse, the : folk of commoner mold never found beneath the 
waves dasuing perhaps about her feet, and sprink- < petals of the rose—sunteams everywhere ? 
ling the road beneath. And when the wind blew. Once, as she sat enthroned, with her small 
and the storm raged, and the roaring of the mad { hand resting on Banquo’s head, and her soft eyes 
waters sent people shivering to bed, the child * raised heavenward, following the flight of a great 
would creep out into the blackness of the night, ? crane, Banquo growled. 
listening with beating heart and quickening: ‘Be quiet, Banquo,” said the child, in the 
breath to the cry of the solemn wave-voices. And «soothing tones of ber liquid French. « It is only 
with these voices there would often mingle songs ; Paul.” 
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Now Paul Miron was the son of the richest of all | there, deep in his dark eyes; there, on his 
the small planters around: a big awkward fellow, : tongue : only the red glow of his swarthy face 
dark after the fashion of the Creoles, kind of seemed burning them into the ashes of silence, 
heart, and smooth of voice; otherwise a clog— } and Berthe, so white, so calm, seemed heaping ice 
earth-made. With heavy footstep he came shyly ¢ on his warm heart. How could he let her know, 
towards Berthe, in his hand a red rose. poor honest Paul, that, even as the sunlight brings 

‘What is it?” asked the girl, wonderingly. ‘ forth rich flowers from the dark earth, so her love- 

But Paul did not answer. He said only: ; liness had drawn from his nature the bloom of love 
‘¢ Bon soir, Berthe,’’ and then seated himself on —rich, rare, deep, and tender? 
the same log, but quite a long way from Berthe. A crimson sunbeam touched with dying caress 

‘What is it?’ repeated the child. : : the pure pale face of the young girl, and wound 

“What is it?” echoed Paul, awkwardly remov- | an aureole about the small queenly bared head. 
ing his great sombrero, while a deep flush spread ° ‘The river glowed like molten gold, a bird flew low 
under his dark skin. ‘It is nothing, Berthe; ; overhead, singing gentle notes, and Paul, miser- 
only I saw thee here, and I thought perhaps— ; able Paul, sat desperately rolling and unrolling 
that is, it seemed thee might be lonely.’ the broad brim of his great hat, letting his fine 

‘*Lonely? Lonely 2” cried the young girl, her ; black eyes rest veiled under their heavy lids. 
expressive eyes leaving Paul's face, to sweep : The river-breeze blew landward, strong and fresh, 
over the evening scene, all sunlit with long red sending rippling waves, with a sort of sleepy 
rays, yet shadowed with the creeping shadows of ; rhythm, all along the const-edge. Berthe. quietly 


the coming twilight. ‘I am never lonely.” ‘ recarding Paul, and Paul regurding his hat, saw 
‘But there is no one with thee,’’ said Paul, ‘ for the moment naught else; only Banquo pricked 
edging a bit nearer. up his ears, and looked uneasily around, hearing 


“Ah, thou dost not understand, Pal. Thou ; the footsteps of strangers 
art like my sisters, Pauline and Margot: they ‘TTfalloo, Lawrence! rates pretty couple. 
too think me lonely, when I sit here with Banquo : Paint the scene, man. ’Twill make your fortune.” 
by the river. But my father—he knows. And } ‘The words came crisp and clear on the breath 
sometimes, when Torchette and Molline are at‘ of the river-breeze. Paul started, ceased rolling 
rest. and there is naught to be done, he will come ‘ the sombrero-brim, lifted his black eyes, and 
and sit with me, or, if not too tired, walk With | ‘looked fiercely towards the strangers. Berthe, 
me by the edge of the river. Perhaps he may . ‘too, moved her eyes from Paul. Over her feat- 
tell me stories of old France; but oftener Wwe : ures there rested only a sort of troubled amaze. 
are quite silent.” Banquo growled ominously. There were two of 
‘‘«And—and—it would give me pleasure to walk ‘ them: amateur boatmen, clad in blue suilor-suits, 
with thee, Berthe. Wilt walk now?” asked Paul, : and the boat in which they had rowed hither 
moving yet nearer, and bending eagerly forward. rested with keel shot far up and deep into the 
“Nay,” said Berthe, in slow puzzled tone. ; sanded batture. The man called ‘“ Lawrence”’ 
“Nay, Paul: that is quite different. I am not‘ answered in muffled tones, yet sauntering near. 
lonely, and Pauline or Margot will walk with / Berthe could see that he was quietly scanning 
thee.”’ ; the group, the two passing quite close on their 
‘‘Tt is not Pauline or Margot that I care to walk ) way to the green levee. 
with, Berthe,’’ answered he, the flush deepening } ‘‘Berthe,”’ whispered Paul, ‘the one who goes 
till it spread over the bared throat. “See then: first, the oldest, is thy new landlord.” 
when Conrad Petrot walked with Marie Louchon, “Indeed!” cried the child. ‘Ah, he is not 
every eve on the levee yonder, thinkest thou he} Monsieur Dreux. Poor Monsieur Dreux!” 
cared to walk with her sister Constance ?”’ ‘‘Berthe, we must all die,’ said Paul; ‘and 
“Ah, hold, Paul: that again is quite different. this Monsieur Randolph is very rich. Heavens! 
Conrad was Marie's bien-aimé, and now they are } thou hast surely seen all the grand mirrors, and 
married.” '  ¢the fine pictures, and the white statues they have 
Poor Paul! He, brave enough to meet without { brought hither for the great house.”’ 
quailing, and do hattle, if need be, with hosts of > ‘1 have not seen them.”’ 
armed men, felt himself turn coward before the ‘Nor the beautiful demoiselle with the golden 
clear regards of this tender girl. Tow desper- § hair—Mademoiselle Helen, his daughter? They 
ately he tried to say: “And why so different, { say she will have a great dot.”’ 
Berthe cherie? May not I be thy lover, even} ‘She is naught to me, Paul.” 
as Conrad was lover to Maric?’ Alas, the words} He had come quite close to her by this time, 
would not come. They were there in his heart; i the great clumsy honest fellow. 
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‘‘ Berthe!”’ boatmen risked their lives on the dun waters, so 
“Well, Paul?’ ¢ that Berthe’s batture was yet quite her own. 
“ Didst—didst hear what Monsieur Randolph The man called Lawrence, almost every eve, in 
said—thut—thnat—we were lovers?’ ‘the sunset light, walked from his boat to the 


His voice was quite husky now, and all the : green levee, sauntering slowly past the young girl, 
blood in his great body seemed beating and’ and graciously doffing his cap. ‘Tail, and grace- 
throbbing on the drums of his ears, and burning } ful, and blonde, clad in blue boating-suit, he 


under his eyelids. ‘ seemed a bit of human life fitted to the fair even- 
‘‘Yes, I heard,’ answered Berthe, patting ; ing scene. Once, a party of bright ladies had 
Banquo's white head. fluttered, butterfly-fashion, towards the small boat 
*¢And—and—Berthe, could it not be?” and the single rower, grecting his arrival with 


“How?” cricd the child, pausing in her merry words, surrounding him in pretty maze, 
careszes to the dog, and looking with wide-open { and bearing him homeward captive. Tall, regal, 
eyes full into Paul's face, all pulsed with shame, ; and crowned with wealth of golden braid, one 
and fear, and love. And then, before Berthe { fair girl reigned queen among the lesser beauties. 
quite knew what-:she was doing, she had laughed: } Very cold she seemed to Berthe, as the sunlight 
& sweet silver ripple, yet the harshest tones ; touched the white dress and straicht marbled 
which in all his lite had fallen on Paul's an features. Somehow, the child thought of a 
never hurt and wounded as this laugh, from those ! certain winter, when northern blasts had frozen 
tender rosy lips. ta raindrops, all the country lay stilled under 

He waited till the sound had died away— an ice sheet, and the sun, coming forth, had 
stunned, | think—then got up slowly, stood a} played over the white frozen land. 
moment all limp and sick at heart, with a} Next evening, Banquo—naughty Banquo—laid 
despairing gesture tossed away the beautiful red ¢ in Berthe’s lap a blue cap. The young girl was 
rose, said softly: “ Bon soir, Berthe,”’ and so left ’ watching the sunset clouds, gathered in unwonted 
her. splendor of purple and gold. 

As for the young girl, with a wondering look} ‘‘ Banquo, Banquo, wicked one, what then 
on her pure face she sat there, quite still, in the? hast thou done?” she cried, feeling the dog’s 
twilizht shadows; for the radiance of the evening nose against her bare hand. 
sun had died away, quite still, till river-mists; Now Banquo stood roguishly wagcing his tail, 
spread a haze over the broad batture, and the> breathing hard with extended tongue, mischief 
fireflies came dancing like bright sparks in the ; gleaming in either eye, and answered with not 
light fog-amoke. ; even the whisper of a bark the soft French words 

Berthe could not understand that Paul had ; of his little mistress. 
thrown at her feet the first rose of love. Berthe, sore distressed, looked around uneasily. 
Yes, her thought was quite correct. There he 
came, the boatinan Lawrence, bareheaded, a 

ai {smile in his blue eyes. 
THR ARTIST. ‘Pardon, monsieur,’’ said the young girl, rising 

Ir was quite true. Mr. Randolph, the new ‘and walking forward, without embarrassment, 
landlord, the heir and the nephew of poor dead } yet with a certain grace of distant bearing, as she 
Monsieur Dreux, had arrived, and had taken ; extended the blue cap. ‘ Pardon, monsieur; 
possession of the great plantation. From the ; mon chien, mechant, a prit votre chapeau.” 
Le Feriére home, fur up the avenue, could be seen; ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” taking his property, and 
the great house, at night glowing with light; and ! standing uncovered in the red light of the setting 
music came softly down the distance, weaved into } sun, ‘unfortunately, I do not speak French. You 
tremulous sounds as it swept through quivering probably apologize for your dog. The cap fell 
leaves and trails of gray moss. To Berthe, seated } from my head while fastening the boat, and, but 
out in the starlight beside the river. it sighed a: for his kindness, might now be floating in the 
sort of wave-symphony. Only once, when the} river.” 
child walked slowly with her father, shiveringly ‘And I do spick Engleese with so bad an 
she whispered: ‘‘ My father, it talks to me. like { accente,’’ answered Berthe, shyly. 
the spirit of the dead—like the spirit of the kind ‘But you understand what I say,’’ persisted 
old man who has left us.” ’ the boatman. 

There wns a deal of company from the great} ‘Ah, mais oui, I comprehend. Mais, mon pere, 
city, coming backward and forward. Thanks to hees Engleese—nh, eet ees pnirfecte.”’ 
the dangerous undercurrent of the river, but few} ‘And your mother ?”’ 
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‘Ma mere—ah, ma pauvre mére. More bad- and family are gone. Iam quite alone. All day 
der than me, monsieur,’ and little pearls gleamed I have worked in my studio—for I am an artist, 
twixt the red lips. ‘‘Engleese maks for her a ;mademoiselle. In the evening, 1 row: the exer- 


gret deestress.”’ ‘cise is pleasant. But to-day I said: ‘No, I will 
“Did you not always live here?’, ventured not go to the Dreux plantation. The family are 
Lawrence. ’away—it is lonely.’ Suddenly I remembered 


“I? > Ah, yes, all my life long; but my ances- } you. Then I said: ‘Mademoiselle has a tender 
tores—they are of France; they deed come to; heart: she will be kind, she will pity my loneli- 
thees land when the Indiane was here, and all } ness, she will talk with me.’ Am I right?” 
was the wild foreste.”’ ‘‘And monsieur ees an artiste?’ cried Berthe, 

Here LBerthe's soft eyes swept across the river} in low trembling tones, clasping her hands 
to the peaceful half-seen homes on the further } unconsciously, and looking with reverence into 








coast. the face 8f the speaker. ; 

«© J] should like to know your name,’ ven- ‘‘Monsieur is an artist,’’ repeated Lawrence, 
tured the boatman. a smile breaking over his handsome face. 

“My name?’ again regarding the stranger. ‘‘And monsieur can paint all thees?’’ indi- 
“6T] mvappelle Berthe Le Feriére.”’ cating, with one graceful sweep of the hand, the 

‘May [ tell you mine?” — surrounding earth and sky. 

‘¢ Mais surelie, monsieur.”” ‘Yes, monsieur can paint all this,’’ again 


‘Guy Lawrence; and I am cousin to Mr. Ran- } repeated Lawrence; ‘only not as nature paints 
dolph.”’ it,’ and here his artist-eye shot fierce glances 
“Ah, ca!’ said the child, a shadow falling over | over the tender faces of earth and sky, as if 
the fair face. angry with the nature who defied him. 
‘You do not know Mr. Randolph 2?” queried ‘Ah, mais non,’’ said Berthe, softly, following 
Lawrence, noting the cloud. the ardent look; ‘that ees not possible. Eet 
‘Non, I do not kuow Meester Randolph. Bon } ees, morcovaire, nevaire the same. Ket ees a 
soir, monsieur.”’ ‘ picture toujours, toujours, mais diffairent—diffair- 
A pretty bend of the small head, and she had } ent toujours. And when the storms come—sh, 
turned away, with Banquo bounding by her side. } ciel !—and the lightneengs fly ovaire the wataire. 
Lawrence stood a moment watching the slender } Ah, non; monsieur can nevaire hope that he may 
figure passing through the shadows and the sun- paint the come and go, the light and dark.” 
beams stretching low over the level. Then he too Lawrence did not immediately answer. He 
turned away. was watching the play of feature, the flnsh and 
Next evening, it rained. The drops fell pitter- { the die of the girl’s eyes, as the storm and the 
patter on the roof of the brown home, and Berthe } lightning passed before her vivid mind. The 
slept early under the soft lullaby. But the even- } scene was almost pictured on the mobile face. 
ing after—ah, how the breezes swept over the ‘« Does thees mak a grief for monsicur?” asked 
fair land, and the flowers, all bathed, breathed ) Berthe, noting that Lawrence did not speak. 
sweeter aroma, and the sky shone clear in dainti- } ‘‘Ah, monsieur ces a gret artiste; mais, certaine- 
ment, certainement, be can hope nevaire—cet ees 


est tinges of pink and blue, as if ivory painted. 
not possible—that he may paint with the band 


Ah, Dieu! but it was lovely to live: and Berthe 
clapped her hands, ran gayly down the levee-side, | of the gret Dicu.”” And Berthe gazed with a 
sort of questioning awe, as if secking to know 


pulled Banquo’s ears, and threw up her arms in 
ecstasy, and, with the dog bounding beside her, } whether the mortal strove to rival the immortal. 
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paused, stiffening into pretty stateliness. not paint as Jehovah. I desire only to equal 

‘Forgive me, mademoiselle,”’ said Lawrence, } what I have scen.”’ 
coming forward. ‘1 have stolen your seat.” «And what ees that, monsieur ?”’ 

‘* Monsieur does mak meestake,’’ answered the ‘‘The works of the great masters, into whose 
young girl. ‘‘Thees ees a land forall. I mene, ; souls & breath divine bas been breathed.’ 
notheeng ees for me. There are here mainie logs. Lawrence's face kindled. He had forgotten 
Monsieur may retain the seat,’’ and she turned, ; Berthe—forgotten that his words fell on the 
as if to move onward. ignorant ears of a little uneducated Creole 

“But, mademoiselle, you distress me.”’ ; maiden; his eyes had passed beyond the child— 

‘(I mak a deestress for monsieur?’’ pausing, ies were fastened on the glowing sky. 
with a glance of inquiry. { «And monsieur has seen these works?” 

“Indeed, yes. Listen. My cousin Randolph} The words fell from Berthe's lips in an eager 
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tremor. They recalled Lawrence. He did not “Mais mon, monsieur. Banquo and me—we 
instantly reply. As she stood there questioning, ; go alone toujours. Banquo, Banquo! Pauvre 
he regarded with something of amaze the small } chien! ‘Tu es fatigué, n’est ce pas? Again, mon- 
pale fuce, lit by the great eyes, all glowing with { sieur, I thank you. Bon soir,’’ and she flashed 
wonder and excitement, as if they too were } away through the fireflies. 
ablaze with breathings of divinity. Ah, Banquo, Banquo! Truly, what then hast 
‘‘And monsieur has seen these works?’ she} thou done? Above the blush and green carpet 
repeated, thinking he had not heard. was woven the web and the woof of a wondrous 
‘* Monsieur has seen these works.” texture, there by the river-side, there in a few 
‘< Een Eetalie?’’ short summer hours, all sunset-lit. or sturlit, or 
* «Tn Italy.” moonlit, and the end of the first thread was held 
‘‘Ah, ciel!’’ and then she was silent, standing } ip thy great mouth. 
there, with her little labor-hardened hands For Lawrence, the artist, after that speaking over 
clasped, looking up into the face of Lawrence. } the stolen cap, gazed on the bud-blossom with eyes 
‘‘Let us sit down,” he said, ‘‘and I will tell } of wondrous admiration, opening the petals softly, 
you about some of these wondrous pictures.” one by one, seeking to reach the heart and all the 
Berthe seated herself in silence, and in silence > fragrance of the soul folded within. And in this 
listened—listened with her eyes and her soul } search among the tightly-folded petals, the man 
following the clear, slow words. A sort of? paused often, astonished, bending silent and awe- 
magnetism seemed leading the artist on. He} struck over the lovely tints meeting his kcen eye. 
spoke simply and deliberately, and Berthe fol- 3 So fair a blossom blooming on the hard soil of 
lowed. Now she stood with hushed breath, in $ poverty, so rich a fragrance rising among the weeds 
the dark aisles of a great Antwerp cathedral, 3 of astinted life. For, during the two weeks of the 
before the sacred altar-piece of the Assumption; § Randolph absence, Lawrence had caught. glimpses 
now, in rapt ecstasy, before the lovely presence of Berthe’s brethren, the roughly-clad bare-footed 
of some Madonna; now, with bounding heart brothers, the brown-armed muscular black-eyed 
and rosy smiles, entranced before the bright sisters, the tall gaunt father seated in the patched 
beauty of a vintage scene—vines, and grapes, } wagon, driving lean Torchette. And so, to him, 
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and peasant groups, and soft lights—a wonder- } Berthe became a sphinx, beautiful in her mystery, 
land. And it seemed to Lawrence, that, as he} before whom he knelt entranced. 

wandcred from city to city, the light footsteps of It was not always of art and pictures that they 
the little Creole fell in soft pit-pat behind his } talked, these two. Bit by bit, the simple story 
own. The beauty of the child, the beauty of the} of Berthe’s life was told in her pretty broken 
hour, the beauty of the evening—above all, the} English; bit by bit, Lawrence painted, with rich 
poet-soul of the listener—appealed to all that} words, Italy and his life in the fair land, some- 
was artistic in the man’s nature; and there he $ times teaching Berthe’s rosy lips to repeat the 
sat, unmindful of the laborers, and the planta- 3 soft language of the sun. 
tion gangs, and the country-folk passing on the One night, a sudden shower sent them, laugh- 
high levee beyond, revealing himself to this ; ing and quite drenched, to the shelter of the great 
daughter of poverty as he had never revealed } magnolia standing at the foot of the lane, and 
himself to the sons and daughters of wealth, } Lawrence, seeing the flashing beauty of the girl’s 
talking earnestly yet simply, till dark shadows } eyes, said gently: 

fell and the fireflies lit their lamps. Then he ‘¢ Little one, the heavens are clouded, yet I see 
paused suddenly, and looked earnestly into } two stars.”’ 

Berthe's face. She sighed, passed her hand And these were pleasant Words to Berthe. 
over her forehead, glanced all around as one Often the three—Berthe, and Lawrence, and 
awaking from sleep, and said simply: Banquo—sought drift-logs lying further up coast, 

‘¢ Monsieur, you took me far, far. Monsieur, I } among acacia-bushes, raised batture, where shrub- 
‘oan forget nevaire.”’ bery thrived, the water rarely kissing the green 

‘Mademoiselle reminds me of Spain,’ sod, or they wandered close to the edge of the 
Lawrence, ‘‘ and—’ great river. 

‘‘Mais oui,’ interrupted Berthe. ‘‘Grand- Except to her father, the young girl had not 
maman was a Paredi, and that familie of Spain.’ spoken of Lawrence. He formed part of that 
Mon pére trés souvent—that ees, vairie oftaine— } other life—that dream-life, which the child lived 
calls me ‘ petite grandmaman, nas my eyes are the ? alone, knowing full well that her pretty thoughts 
eyes of madame, sa mire. Monsieur, I must go.” >and fancies would be rare subject for jest to 

‘¢ Let me walk with you.” these brothers and sisters of another mold. 


” said 
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III. sieur sees, also, that there is the privilege of pur- 

SORROW. chase, at the end of every five years—every lease- 

One morning, Berthe was standing by the fam-; expiration. Holding this object in view, I have 

ily table, busily sorting and tying flowers, when ; done all that I could for the good of the land, 

the garden gate clicked, and a Voice—surely she } but,” and here the father sighed, “I have not 
had heard that voice before—rang cold and clear } been able to save. We are a large family.” 


through the open door and windows. “Yes, I understand,’’ interrupted the landlord, 
‘¢Ict vien Monsieur Randolph,’ cried “Mare nodding his head, and glancing sharply towards 
Le Fericre, bustling in from the garden. the doorway, through which could be seen two 
The girl peeped out. little Le Feriére boys basking in the sunlight like 


Truly, there came Mr. Randolph, walking { salamanders, while three others beyond kept up 
with her father up the winding pathway, glan- {a series of peepings. ‘‘You have been a good 
cing here and there, taking in all the detuils of ; tenant, have fulfilled all your obligations, have 
the heavily-stocked land, quite as if owner of; yet three years’ lease, but now owe over two 
every leaf and twig. Beside him, Petre Le Feri¢re | ‘ months’ rent.” . 
looked very tull, very thin, very sallow, and yet Pere Le Feriére did not speak. He bowed 
his daughter noted with pride the gracious ; gravely. 
courtly manner of the poor tenant, who met the Berthe, with a pink bud half raised, paused 
rich landlord, ushered him up the wooden steps, ; in her labors to regard her father. Two months’ 
and into the room where she stood, quite as if rent owing! Ah, she had not talked much with 
the brown house were a palace. ** the old father of late days; but now she remem- 

“My wite, my daughter Berthe.’’ bered he had been sad, he had not sought her in 

‘‘Happy to meet you, madam. Don’t let me § the evening walk; only the night before, she had 
disturb you—don't let me disturb you. Pretty } come upon him, seated alone by the hedge, his 
flowers,’ aud Mr. Randolph picked up a bud, $ face buried in his hands, and he had drawn her 
dropped it suddenly, and as suddenly took pos- } close to his bosom, had kissed her forehead, and 
session of the rush chair which the good matron } called her his pretty Berthe. Ah, the pauvre 
offered. ‘But I was saying, monsieur, my } pére—it was debt, then: debt that was weighing 
Uncle Dreux left too much to others. I intend; him down. Her fingers were very busy, but the 
managing here, as I manage elsewhere, by } mind was far away; the flowers were falling 
personal supervision. I intend, too, making a? together of themselves—pinks and reds cheek by 
great many changes; and among others—how- { check, cream-white and snow-white—it did not 
ever,’ pausing a moment, as if in deep thought, } matter. 

‘*however, will you be kind enough to let ‘“‘How? You say you have often owed my 
me study your lease? Really, mademoiselle,” s Uncle Dreux six months’ rent? Now. monsieur, 
turning to Berthe, as the father left the room, this is all nonsense. Understand that my Uncle 
-and contemplating the rich array of flower-ware, § Dreux was one man, I another, and that business 
‘really, you show great taste in the combination F business, and that I hold you responsible to 
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of colors.”’ the full letter of the law in this case. Moreover, 
‘*Weel monsieur not treenk dese class of {I will be frank. I have said that the plantation 
orange-cecrupe?’’ asked Mere Le Feriére, offer- ) is to be improved, and it is my desire to do away 
ing a glass of water sweetened by flavorings out of } with the buildings on this lane. I cannot under- 
the one precious bottle which she had been able? stand what my Uncle Dreux meant by sticking 
to make from the fallen March blossoms. } these cabins all along in view of the chateau. 
‘Orange-tlower syrup? No, thanks, my dear } Poor taste—very. I desire to extend and beau- 
madam; the beverage of your land; but—excuse { tify, making a park with winding ronds. You 
me—abominable stuff, which I never drink.’”’ understand, Monsieur Le Feriére: I shall be 
“Alas!” thought the mother, moving off with } very glad, under any pretext, to brenk that 
Blow dignity, ‘‘ poor Monsieur Dreux, he always $} lease. Three yenrs is a long time to wait, and— 
praised my syrup.” but you understand.”’ 
‘¢So this is the lease,” taking the paper which ‘s] understand,’’ answered the tenant, with 
the tenant offered. ‘‘Umph !—five years—to be} quiet dignity. 
forfeited only in case of non-payment of rent, at *‘ These business-matters are very unplenasant— 
the end of three months. And you have lived { very. Now, in case of my assuming control of 
here how long?” this little place—let me see,’’ and here Mr. Ran- 
‘Almost twenty-two years. The lease was ; dolph puckered his white brow, as if in deep 
renewed in the same form every five years. Mon- § thought; ‘let me see—there is another spot of 
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land, vacant at present, much nearer the swamp. § god-child and namesake. It was a death-bed 
I should not like to turn an old tenant quite? bequest.” 


away.’ “Ah, indeed. A beautiful ancient piece of 
‘‘T shall not need your clemency, Monsieur; work. Really, the more I look, the ercater the 

Randolph,” interrupted Petre Le Feriére. beauties. It is faultless—absolutely fuultless. 
Again the clear metallic voice rang on the air. $ What is the age?” 

Ah, heavens! would the man never stop talking? ‘‘More than three hundred years.” 

And Berthe turned to look, beheld her mother, ‘“‘And the history ?”’ 

pale and anxious, leaning against the doorway “(My children will tell you,’ laying a hand 


on the head of the little Henri, who had toddled 
up to his father. ‘* My children will tell you: 


bet ween the two rooms; beheld also Margot and 

Pauline staring through, anger and amaze in} 

their black eyes; beheld the five little Le Feriére } the history is without end. That crucifix has 

boys, all grouped up round the steps, gazing at; passed through fire and siege, shipwreck and 

the stranger, with terror stamped on their dark { famine, war sand peace.” 

faces; then she looked down at the gentle flowers, “Truly, a remarknble possession. Colored, 

and picked up the velvet roses as if sceking rest ; too—tinted rather—after the fashion of the Greek 

in their softness. marbles. I must send an artist—my cousin, Guy 
‘‘You have indeed a large family,’ raid Mr. ; Lawrence—to see this work: of course, with your 

Randolph, actually twisting 10und in his chair, $ permission.” 

and regarding the half-hidden daughters and the Monsieur Le Feriére bowed. 

two elder boys, Eugene and Francois, who at this ‘‘ By the way, your daughter there—the little 

moment broke through the group, bringing in‘: flower-girl—is no stranger to Lawrence,’ and he 

baskets of evergreen. ‘‘ Bless my soul, ten olive- 3 turned to fix his keen eyes on the young girl. 

branches. Haven’t I seen you before?’ turning Again Berthe, among her roses, blushed. 

graciously to Berthe. ‘‘He says,’ continued Mr. Randolph, “ that 
‘Mais oui, monsieur,” answered the girl, lift-; she is a picture in herself. And so, my dear, 

ing her sweet eyes. you own this beautiful crucifix? I suppose you 
“Qn the batture yonder: and you were not; would not be willing to part with it?” 

alone. An admirable young man, that Pauls ‘Part weeth eet?” 

Miron. A lover? Nay, never blush.” } Yes, sell it—sell it for a good round sum. 
But Berthe stood blushing as red as her roses. ’ Two hundred dollars I will give you myself cash. 
“Monsieur maks one gret meestake. Paul; To be frank: we are not Romanists, but my 

Miron ees to me naught.” daughter has conceived the idea of renovating 
‘‘My daughter is too young to think of lovers,”’ the old chapel-room. I have obtained sacred 

said the father, with the quiet dignity which his} pictures, and a marble statue of the Virgin, all 

daughter loved. selected with taste, but have not been able to find 
“Yes, yes; that is what we all think, we} acrucifix which pleases me. This is just what I 
parents,’* chuckled Mr. Randolph. ‘But really, $ want. Will you sell it?” 

this is a very comely family. How do you lodge “Sell eet? Sell my crucifix? Sell ect, sell eet?” 

them all? Why, the house is a bird’s-nest,’’ and $ cried Berthe, in her soft broken English, the great 

he looked sharply round the ceiling and the$ beautiful eyes distending with horror, the little 
walls, then uttered an exclamation of amazement, } hands falling prone among the flowers. 

sprang from the rush chair, and stood with his A low murmur arose amongst the assembled 

eyes fixed on the marble crucifix. children. They moved uneasily, even Pauline 
“Extraordinary! Beautiful! Beautiful! Does{ and Margot creeping forth from their hiding. 

it belong to you, monsieur?”’ What? This man—this stranger—would take 
“It is an heirloom of my family—rather of} both home and altar? - 

my mother’s family. She was a Paredi of Spain,” ‘Well, well,” ejaculated Mr. Randolph, shrug- 

answered Pére Le Feriére, rising, and standing > ging his shoulders, and looking with something | 

beside Mr. Randolph. surprise at the indignant dark faces of the 
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‘The earving is exquisite. Never saw any-} family, ‘it is only a proposition—which you 
thing more delicate. The expression of that face } refuse, eh?” 
—the suffering—the gentleness—it is almost as} ‘Speak, my daughter,” interposed the father. 
if-the spirit was hovering over those features. ‘‘Monsieur Randolph cannot expect that we 
Just the death-agony and the glory of release } sell our altaire,”’ said Berthe, softly, seeing that 
combined. And it belongs to you, monsieur?” 3 he awaited an answer. 

“To my daughter Berthe, the grandmother's; ‘And why?’ persis‘ed the landlord. 
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‘Why? Ah, monsicur, all my life long, each ‘¢[ do remembaire eet, the first maimorie of life, 
day, my eyes opaino, there een my bed,’’ and the ; there against the brown wall, weeth a sunbeam on 





young girl pointed to a little cot by the open 
vine-clad window, ‘and see the Christ face. Eet 
would be triste to awake and to find but the 
brown wall. Each night, I lay flowaires at the 
feet of my Christ. Shall I lay my _ flowaires 
where there ees naught? Eef the leetell ones 
are weeckaide—Paul, more than all, hot een ees 
tempaire—where may we send heem to rest and 


the head, like an all-red gloric. And when I die, 
eet ees ny hope that I may see the brown wall, 
and the sun-glorie about the dear head, as eet 
comes now een my bien, the first maimorie and 
the last maimorie.”’ 

‘¢Tut, tut, Mademoiselle Berthe,’’ cried the 
landlord, with a smile intended to be highly pro- 
pitiatory; ‘Paul Miron is able to give pale silk, 


to become good, eef you tak away our Christ? } and, for that matter, a marble plaque too, to 
Toujours, toujours, He mak for them a gret ; those bright eyes. Yes, yes, I know; Paul Miron 
calm, while they stand and look above. And; is naught, only that blush tells a different tale. 
when the weentaire weel arrive, and.the cold weel ; Really, Monsieur Le Feriére, you are, after all, 
shut us een at night, and we weel seet there beside ‘a rich man,’’ and Mr. Randolph's eyes passed 
the arth and the gret fire, and mon ptre weel tell expressively from Berthe to the crucifix. ‘Ah, 
to us the histuire he knows of the war, and the } well, I must be going. Good-morning, madam ; 
fameene, and the wataire, through which our { good-morning, young ladies and children. Beau- 
Christ has come, tecl He ees here een our poor ; tiful! Exquisite!’ and Mr. Randolph turned, as 
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home, to mak us happie—ah, monsieur, how, 
how then shall we leeft our regards, and find that 
Iie ees gone? Non, Monsieur Randolph,” and 
here Berthe shook her lovely head; ‘‘ non, Mon- 
sicur Randolph; eet ees not possible.” 

‘*Well, well, Mademoiselle Berthe,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Randolph, who had listened in a sort of 
dumb surprise to this heart-cloquence, ‘ you talk 
very prettily. It is a pity, though, that you can- 
not rest that dark cross on white or gold. An 
oval marble plaque, now—eh, monsieur?”’ 

He was again studying the crucifix. 

‘‘T remember it first,’’ said the tenant, ‘‘ resting 
on pale-blue silk.” 

‘‘And I,’’ said Berthe, from among her flowers, 
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« he passed through the doorway, throwing a fare- 


4 


« well longing glance at the exquisite bit of carving ; 
«and then, with his tenant beside him, passed down 
‘ the winding path. 

As the tones of his voice died in the distance, 
{murmurs arose, that grew louder and louder, till 
; the little brown house buzzed like a beeliive. 

Berthe only was silent; but, secing the father 
enter with the cloud on his furrowed brow, she 
‘took from her flowers @ pale lily, and placed it 

reverently beneath the crucifix. 

And this was the blossom of sorrow, which 
‘ Berthe had laid, like a beautiful prayer, symboli- 
: cally, as it were, at the feet of the Saviour. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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My mem'ry wanders far to-night, 
Aeross the ocean wave, 

To scenes of early childhood’s years— 
And to my mother's grave, 

Oft in my dreams I stand beside 
Her grave beneath the tree, 

Aud sce her well-remembered form, 
More doar than all to me. 

I cannot linger ‘neath the boughs, 
Where thou art resting, love; 

The wide deep ocean rolls between— 
But I can look above. 


Oh! mother, may the summer breeze 
Blow gently o’er thy tomb, 

And all the flowers of early spring 
Fling forth thelr fragrant bloom, 
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Above thy grave may bright-winged birds 
Send forth their clear notes strong 

Till dale and hil! re-echo far 
With tril] and pleasant song. 


How swiftly time has passed away! 
His stamp is on my brow; 

Yet, mother, all thy early love 
And prayers are cherished now. 

With deepest longings I have yearned | 
To eee thy face gnce more— 

To hold thy hand, to kies thy brow: 
Alas! those joys are o'er, 


And yet the memory of thy prayera, 
Like beacons o’er the sea, 

Still lights for me the narrow path 
That leads to heaven and thee, 
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THE Preeves lived in one of those large decay-{ Mr. Dolly Preene, with slim boyish figure, 
ing ramshackle old houses, scattered here and ‘ sickly complexion, weak mouth, shallow shifting 
there throughout the lower counties of Virginia, pale-blue eyes, ever vacantly smiling, looked up. 
whose original owners have either died or been > « Heah yo’ is er-choppin’ an’ er-choppin’, ez 
driven away by poverty, making room on the: if inguns wuz life an’ death,” he said, in a would- 
worn-out soil for another class of occupants. ‘ be facetious tone; ‘an’ thar I hez been er-carryin’ 
There was a peculiar air of sadness about thia ; Son transakshuns with Mr. Tidemo’, an’ sev'ral 
house, a vast extent of shingle-roof and rotting : gent’men, an’ come now ter consult with yo’.”’ 
weather-bonrding, a sort of stare in the blank; ‘What's the use o’ comin’ er consultin’, if 
curtainless windows, like eyes that could at tlie transact’s a’ready done?’ she asked, with 
shut, looking drearily away over the marshes : no sign of curiosity on her face. 
to the slow-creeping river. Has not every house’ Mr. Preene, somewhat miffed, exclaimed : 


an expression—an inner presence—of its own? “Well, don’t yo’ want ter hear nothin’ ?”’ 
—nay more, a soul looking out of its windows? “Oh, go on an’ tell it. I reckon I kin listen, 
This one seemed grieving over a too-long exist-} if ’t will ease yo’ min’,” sarcastically. 


ence, while even its old friends, the treeg around, Ife began, with effective slowness: 
were dying off one by one, in sympathy with it. " Well then, me, an’ Tom Tidemo’, and Doct’r 

Home to this cheerless mansion came Mr. Dolly 3 Hilard, an’ that other doct’r—the young one 
Preene, one hot afternoon in May, and after ' from the lo’t-house—an’ Jack Hawly, sy all been 
looking through several rooms for the rest of hig { havin’ my life insho’d.’’ 
family, went out and found them in the garden. ““Yo’ life what? An’ what yo’ talkin’ ’bout 
This garden was, like the house, large and ram- § now?” with sudden startled interest. 
bling. There were sugyestions of old-time walks § “Sho ’nuff—I forgot; don't reekon yo’ ever 
and squares about it; there were broken lines ‘ heern tell of it befo’,” said Mr. Preene, patron- 
of currant and raspberry bushes; and there were ¢ izingly, and began an explanation that would 
the remains of a summer-house in the centre. have vastly amused Mr. Jack Hawly, the life- 
But now only one corner was cultivated—a patch « insurance agent, if he had heard it. 
of scanty vegetables: and there Mrs. Preene was} Mr. Preene’s mistakes, however, were lost on 
found, busily hoeing onions, while two sickly- ‘ his wife; but she comprehended that some ready 
looking children were playing under a quince-tree } money must be forthcoming. 
near by. Mr. Preene took a sent on the grass | ‘‘Look heah, Doll Prin,’’ she said, at last, 
beside them, and calmly watched the hocing till; ‘where’d yo’ git money ter lay out in sich 
his wife reached the-end of a row, then called: foolishin’ ez that?” 

‘‘Ailse!”” Mr. Preene was here fain to admit that he 

I spell the name, perhaps a eorruption of the had no money, and that his life had been insured 
old English Elsie, just as it was pronounced. by Mr. Tidemore for that gentleman’s bencfit. 

‘‘Ailse,’’ he said, ‘come long this way—I want She frowned heavily, and asked: 
ter tell yo’ sumthin’.”’ “An’ what good ’ll that do yo’ an’ yo’s?” 

The wife came, swinging her implement in ‘Well, the fac’ is, it’s Mister Tidemo‘s spec’- 
one hand, and pulling off her sun-bonnet with { lashun,” with eager uneasiness. ‘Tle asked me 
the other: came with a slow-stepping grace and fa’r an’ squa’r, an’ I hadn’t nothin’ agin it; fo’ 
3 





dignity of motion which we call queenly, and: yo’ see, Ailse, I owed ‘im er little pile, an’ nary 
which some queens would give almost their‘ cent ter pay it. An’ he sez ter me, sez he: ‘I'll 
crowns to possess. She was tall, large, splendidly ‘let yo’ off on that, an’ I'll give yo’ work when yo’ 
proportioned. from her bare dusty feet to her { wants it; an’ if yo’re took sick, 1’ll sce yo’ don’t 
finely-set head. A lifetime of drudgery had ee die fo’ wantin’ er doct’r,’ sez he. Er right good 
bowed her back, nor had years of semi-starvation ; ; barg’ n, pears terme; an’ I greed ter ’commodate 


quenched the lustre of her eyes. "im. What yo’ say "bout it, ole woman? Reckon 
‘‘ Well?’ she said, in a rich, strong, low-pitched 3; my chance o’ livin’’s good ez his’n.”’ 
voice. She eyed him silently; after awhile, she said: 
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‘‘So yo’ sol’ yo’se’f, body an’ soul, fo’ sich } was not entirely wanting in his. And yet Mr. 
dog’s favo’s ez them?” Tidemore’s honor passed current among other 

‘‘Whar's any sellin’? An’ what’s er-goin’ ter ; men, and he always stuck to his promises, good or 
hurt me, I'd like ter know?’ says Mr. Preene, ; bad. Such successful treaties did he make with that 
scowling as much ag he could. conscience of his, that it hardly ever disturbed 

The woman went on: him; but sometimes it laid claim toa small tribute, 

‘‘Befo’ this, thar wuz two or three ter wish } and such a claim did it bring forward, when, one 
yo’ alive, au’ nobody ter positive wish yo’ dead. day, by accident, Mr. Tidemore heard that Dolly 
Now, thar’s one ez ‘ll be sho’ ter wish yo’ dead. Preene was sick. This piece of news gave 
Can't yo’ see that?” him an uncomfortable twinge. It was not 

“An’ will his wishin’ make me die any mo’ > the first time that he had gotten out a grave- 
sooner, yo’ hard-head?’’ was the angry reply. ; yard insurance-policy, and each venture of the 
‘Yo’ never had no min’, Ailse, fo’ nothin’ but.’ kind had proved singularly lucky. Death had 
yo’ garden, an’ yo’ lookin’ an’ takin’ keer. I} played kindly into his hands. But, after all, 
did’n look fo’ yo’ ter understan’, nohow.”’ it, was an ugly way of making money. 

“My takin’ keer has fed mouths yo’ fiddlin’ I have said that Mr. Tidemore was not squeam- 
never helped ter fill,’ said his wife, sharply; ‘‘all; ish, but even he was conscious of that ugliness. 
the notice high-up folks use’ ter give yo’ playin’ Without stopping to analyze his motive, he gave 
an’ yo smartness never paid fo’ er meal of vittles > orders that the Preenes should be sent a donation 
yet, I reckon.” of corn-meal and bacon, which Mr. Tidemore con- 

The man’s face fell; it was indeed true. He} sidered a proper staple of food for them, and all 
was, after all, rather a favorable specimen of his { others of their class and kind. 
ciass; but the turn for fiddling, and that general Meeting Doctor Hilyard in the road, that morn- 
‘“gmartness’’ of which she spoke, had failed to 3 ing, while taking a ride, Mr. Tidemore requested 
raise him out of it, or even out of want. ¢ him to call on Dolly Preene. 

Presently Mrs. Preene asked: ‘‘An’ what did ‘‘The man we examined for the health certifi- 
them doct’rs hev ter do wi’ you?’ He launched, § cate?’’ laughed the doctor. ‘‘ Want me to make 
in reply, into a glib account. of the examination, ‘ your money sure—eh ?”’ 
which had proved the soundness of his heart and ‘“Well, you see, it’s just this. I don't want 
lungs, of the pulse-feeling, the ‘ heaps o’ ques- $ him, or anybody, under the circumstances, to die 
tins’’ asked him, the paper drawn up and; of neglect before my eyes. You understand? Of 
signed by both of them. When he was through, } course I’ll pay your bill.” 
she said, with dark emphasis: “I’ve heern o’} When he went home, some time later, he heard 
spells an’ conjuriu’ befo’—an’ biack ways o’ the astounding fact that the meal and bacon had 
makin’ money, tér passel out ’mongst them ez | been refused. Presently came Dootor Hilyard 
is in the secret. Take keer o’ yo’se’f, is all 1; for an evening chat. 
kin say.” ‘‘ Hello! Tidemore,’’ were his very first words, 

It was a hot summer that year—the hottest in s ‘what do you think? I didn’t see that man— 
half a century, so said old graybeards of seventy- 3} ah, what’s his name? The woman ordered me 
five. June, July, and August passed languidly by, ; off, when I told her you sent me. By George! 
and September's scorching breath drank of the} but she’s a beauty, and a Tartar. She towered 
various little creeks and branches that crawled into} above me in the doorway—in a high-tragedy 
the river hereabouts. More and more sluggishly } attitude, you know, and with that old house for a 
they ran, and the subtle miasmal influenee, which } suitable background; and I never felt so mean 
sometimes wrought such deadly effects, feeding? in my life: about knee-high to a lame duck.”’ 
on the mud and slime of these dank watercourses, ; |‘ What’s the idiot driving at ?’"* asked Mr. Tide- 
creptinland, flourished, gathered strength. more, with a frown. 

Mr. Thomas Tidemore was a stout red-faced ‘‘ By George !”’ stifling his laughter, “that’s the 
pray-haired gray-mustached gentleman of forty-§ best part of it. As faras I can make out, she 
five or fifty: the last descendant of one of the “old 3 accused you, and all of us, of plotting against the 
_ families,” that had once formed a majority in his ; fellow’s life. Said we'd laid a spell on him— 
neighborhood. Proud—in his own peculiar way— 3 ‘conjured’ him, she said. Ah-—ha-ha!’’ 
reckless, harsh-tempered, given to various forms Mr. Tidemore’s scowl grew blacker than even 
of gambling, prodigal yet mercenary, and some-{ the occasion would seem to warrant. 
what unscrupulous as to his ways of getting: ‘‘Pshaw! the woman’s a fool,’’ he said, curtly, 
money, it still remained to be proved if the tra-¢ adding, as he leisurely filled his pipe: “Of all 
ditional soft spot, supposed to be in every heart, ; the benighted hard-headed poor devils on earth, 
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these people about here take the lead. As for ‘‘Pshaw,”’ he said, laughing, when she paused, 
their belief in witchcraft and that sort of thing, $ ‘‘you’ve lost yo’ senses, girl. ‘Lom Tidemore 
why, that’s their religion, their confession of faith } don’t want to hurt yo’ husband, nor yo’ ncither. 
in another world.” What yo’ talkin’ about ?”’ 

‘¢ Look here, Tidemore,”’ said the doctor, quite ‘*So I tole her,” spoke Dolly Preene, from the 
seriously, “you know I don’t like that kind of} bed; ‘‘but Ailse is sich er hard-head. I ain't 
thing, such ways of making money. I told you }’feered of Tidemo’. I tells her twuz er 'gree- 
80 at first. But, letting that alone—the woman’s 3 ment, fa’r an’ squa’r.”’ 

& simpleton, of course—don’t you think that the ‘An’ look here,” says the doctor, getting angry 
man Preene’s position with regard to you would ’ again, “do yo’ suppose I’d mix myself up with 
call up some queer fancies—would have rather ‘any underhand doin’s—hey? Do yo’ suppose, 
@ curious effect on his mind? Just think of it § woman’’—louder and louder—* that I’d take any 
now. Put yourself in his place, you know—eli?”’ } man’s money to put another man out of the way?” 

‘“T've never happened to speculate on the | ‘““T didn't say that, doct'r. I wuzn't er 
peculiar psychological effect that certain positions + ‘thinkin’ like that ‘bout yo’,” she interrupted. 
might have on Mr. Adolphus Preene—or his wife ° a But, don’t yo’ see, the spell kin work thro’ an’ 
either,” replied the other, in his most intolerant | ‘thro’; an’ I don’t want nothin’ fo’ Dolly ez his 
tove; whereupon Doctor Hilyard, with another | {money pays for—can’t yo’ see?” 
laugh, dropped the subject. 3 “No, I don’t see; an’ I shan’t bother myself 

A day or two after this, old Doctor Starke— to come again. Infernal foolishness,” snapped 
who had had nothing to do with the transaction the old gentleman, and walked out of the house 
between Dolly and Mr. Tidemore—called at the‘ in high dudgeon. ; 
Preenes’. Ailse had known him all her life, and She followed him, with sudden humbleness of 
gotten many a kind nod and word of greeting (manner. ‘ Doct’r,’’ her face working, ‘if yo'll 
from the white-headed old gentleman. She went ‘keep on er-comin’, off an’ on, I'll pay yo’, sho’ 
to meet him humbly at thé door. ez I am standin’ here. I haven't no money—yo’ 

‘Heard yo’ husband was sick, an’ thought I’d ¢ know that—but I’d work till I dropped, ter pay 
drop in an’ see. Always liked Dolly,” said he. ‘yo’; an’ if yo’ gits Dolly up agin—”’ 

Her eyes spoke her thanks for such unlooked- “Pshaw, pshaw; I’ve had enough of such 
for charity. The sick man proved not by any ‘ promises before. Don’t want any more of ’em,”’ 
means in danger, but weak, aud with a low ‘ was his reply, as he rode off, giving his horse a 
remittent fever. sharp cut: for the thought of losing some of Mr. 

“Humph! malaria,” grunted the doctor, as he ‘ Tidemore’s ready money filled him with irritation. 
examined his patient. ‘Too much runnin’ about A glance at the woman’s face might have softened 
of nights; ‘an’ living on trash, too, ] reckon.’ = ( his kind ola heart, if he had looked that way. 

Leaving medicine, he promised to call again The things he had brought with him were left 
the next day. When he did so, he took from his ; forgotten, till Mrs. Preene went back into the 
pocket, and laid on a table in the sick-room, a: sick-room. She took them all, and, leaning from 
bottle of beef-extract, a package of arrowroot, ‘the window, threw them, in spite of Dolly’s 
and a dozen lemons. ‘Something to suit his: fretful protest, out into some tal) weeds. 
appetite an’ keep up his strength,’ he remarked. “Tg yo goin’ ter set me crazy with yo’ fool- 

Dolly’s eyes sparkled, and his wife looked ; ishin'?’’ groaned poor Dolly, dolefully. Yet her 
gratitude for a moment: then suspicion arose. jeonent harping on the idea ‘she had taken up 

‘*Did Mister Tidemo’ sen’ yo’ heah? Does his had its effect on him; and his sickness was aggra- 
money pay fo’ them things?” she asked, sharply. | vated by the struggle between belief in her words 
; 





“ Hey—what?’ says the doctor, conten —hinting o vague fear of he knew not what—and 
“Don't be a goose, Ailxy. I told you IT came—”’ § ill-humor at the loss of those benefits whieh Mr. 


‘¢ Does Mixter Tidemo’s money pay fo it?”  Tidemore’s peculiar sense of justice would have 
Attempting to evade the question, he let it out granted. His shallow childish nature fell short 
that Mr. Tidemore had sent him. ‘of comprehending the finer instincts of hers; he 


‘*Yo’ fooled me,’’ she cried; ‘‘ yo fooled me, could not seale the heights of her pride, or 
yo’ wicked ole man. If I'd knowed it, I'd seen ; fathom the depths of her devotion, or realize 
yo’ dead ‘fo’ yo’ foot crossed my do’-sill.”’ ‘that he was a millstone around the neck of that 

“What's the matter with you?” said the‘ pride, and all unworthy of that devotion. 
doctor, angrily. Mr. Jack Hawly, life-insurance agent, and 

The poor soul burst out with her accusations , general speculator in a sinall way, was sitting 
against Mr. Tidemore. ;under the shade of hiw front-porch, comfortably 
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enjoying a rocking-chair, the county newspaper, The woman’s look was an imprecation. .‘¢ You,” 
and a glass of cool drink, which, between sips, ; she said, and paused panting. ‘You all laughs 
rested on a table at his elbow. If Mr. Hawly ; at me—you all—but God’ll pay you back. ’Tain't 
had ever thought of putting his life-motto into’ on’y for rich folks he keers. He'll pay you 
a worded form, at would probably have been: ; back.” She looked upward and lifted her hand as 
‘Make money.” Yet though his principles ; ; ‘if in appealing protest to that God. “Oh, can’t 
were as india-rubber, his prudence was great, : ; yo’ see this—don’t yo’ see their wicked doin’s?” - 
and he had never followed this end through any : she cried; I sees ‘im er-dyin’ befo’ my eyes, 
very dangerous rascality. For the rest of my? an’ they all laughs at me—they leughs.’’ 
description, his manners were effusive, his person; ‘‘ Better go to Mr. Tidemore, madum,”’ said the 
good-looking, expansive, and well-clothed. Mr. ‘man, with a grin. ‘‘P’raps your winning per- 
Tidemore, who could sneer, once pronounced him ; liteness will reach his tender heart. TP’ raps you 
‘“‘a pretty good imitation of a gentleman’; but ‘ can fix it up all eerene. fle’s such a mild and 
then Mr. Tidemore always saw him at his bests ’ gentle one, he is—go to Tidemore.”’ 
Suddenly, Mr. Hawly, looking down the road} “Ter Mr. Tidemo'?” she cried, fiercely. “I'd 
in front, perceived a woman approaching. She ° liever go ter the ole Satan hisse’ f.”’ 
came slowly in at the gate. } ‘Then you can go to one of ’em, whichsomever 
‘¢My name's Ailse Prin. ’Dolphus Prin’s my ; you choose, and quit pestering me with this here 
husban’,’’ she said, panting a little, and darkly nonsense,’ was the brutal answer, as Mr. Jack 
flushed after her tramp of three miles, ‘ Hawly returned to his paper, and Mrs. Preene 
‘‘}HIappy to see you, madum; very set up, I o started to drag her tired limbs and sick despairing 
ashore you,’ with a profound bow, whose mock heart back the way she caine. 
ery was lost upon her. ‘Take a cha—a seat,? About the last of September, the twilight, one 
madum.’’ There was no empty chair. Mrs. evening, found Mr. Tidemore reclining at ease, on 
Preene looked at the steps, where she might have a lounge in his sitting-room. Tho house was on a 
taken a seat, but remained standing. breezy hill, and a draft stirred pleasantly through 
‘*To what may I attribit the honor of this visit, ; the room. The day was the anniversary of 
madum?” said Mr. Hawly, taking a sip from his ; Mr. Tidemore’s wedding-day, twenty-seven years 
glass. She drew her breath hard, with her great } ago; and as he lay there thinking, while the room 
grave cyes fixed on his face, finally bursting out: } inside grew blacker and the gray squares of open 
“TI come ter ask yo’—ter see yo’ ‘bout—I } windows more perceptibly outlined, a most unfre- 
want yo’ ter gimme them papers yo’ drawed up} quent heart-softness crept over him. ‘Ah!’ 80 
when yo’ an’ Mister Tidemo’ an’ all laid that} his thoughts ran, ‘that soft pretty little wife, 
spell agin my husban’: that conjurin’ spell w’at’s } who said her prayers and read the Bible, night and 
workin’ on ’im now, an’ killin’ ’im too. I want morning, who begged him, when she lay dying, tq 
that paper whar my husban’ put ’is mark—I } be good—where was her sweet soul now? If 





want yo’ ter lemme have it—thar!’’ she could come back now, would she reproach him 
The man stared 4 moment, then rather ostenta- } with that slighted prayer, would she—”’ 
tiously repressing a laugh, said: ‘Re’ly, madum, > Suddenly, without warning, someone sprang 


I am distressed not to oblige a lady, and sich a ; upon him out of the dark, and the next moment 
reas’ nable little request, too—but—’’ He shook : taxed all his-strength. Desperately he clutched 
his head, and snickered audibly.  $his assailant, and tried to get possession of the 
‘‘T want them papers—yo’ hear,’’ she repeated. } knife, which bad slightly gashed his arm. He 
‘Look a here, did your husband send you could not see who it was, but the form in his 
here?” he asked. grasp felt strangely soft and flexile. Once during 
‘““No,” she cried, sharply; ‘he won't lis’en, Or 5 , the scuffle a fold of drapery clung round his 
b'lieve what I says. W’at’s the use talkin’ ter,  knee,- though he did not much notice this till 
"im, when he ean’t understan’?) ’Twasn’t on’y afterward. An open door, near at hand, led 
his body yo’ struck, but his min’ too—with yo’ ; down two or three steps into the adjoining room. 
tricks, you!” Just as he caught hold of the knife, gashing his 
** Ho-ho-ho !” roared Mr. Jack Hawly, slap-{ fingers and wrist as be did so, Mr. ‘Tidemore 
ping his knee. ‘If this here ain’t rich—well! ; stumbled backward and fell through the doorway, 
See here, ‘tain’t no use my explaining to you, } dragging his assailant after him. The next 
though. T can’t give you that paper, anyhow— } moment a stream of blood gushed down, wetting 
and if [ could, ’twouldn’t help your man’s gittin’ } him to the skin. 
well any sooner. Do you want it fora plaster?; There had been no word or outcry before. 
he-he-he !” But now, as he dragged himself from under his 
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death in her gaze. Dolly Preene was bending 
over her, startled for the while out of his sickness, 
and whimpering childishly. 

‘“Yo’—”’ she gasped, smiling feebly at sight of 
him, ‘‘an’ yo’ is well agin a’ready? I knowed 
twas on'y that—I knowed ’twas o'ny yo’ life or 
his’n. Why,’ with a startled shudder, “why, I 
was hurted too! Oh, me! I ’member—ah-h.”’ 
Ailsy Preene!”’ She closed her eyes with a moan. Presently 

The hard strong bold man grew sick with; she spoke again. ‘I don’t reckon God'll be 
horror and something very like fear. Fora minute ‘hard on me—if he knows why—the reas'n I 
he wandered aimlessly about the room, feeling: done it. They say He knows ‘bout everything— 
his way as if still in darkness. He picked up, / I don’t reckon He'll be hard—on—me.”’ 
and threw down again, the knife, which had But Doctor Hilyard was wrong. The woman 
fallen when he struggled to his feet. It was a‘ lived, though it was a week before she was out 
table-knife, which had been carefully sharpened. ’ of danger, and more than a month before she left 

Presently, collecting his senses, he went to the ‘Mr. Tidemore’s house: during which time she 
window, and called till every servant on the ( learned to repent of her attempted crime, which, 
place came running to see if the house was on‘ in the confusion of her faculties at first, she 
fire, or there was some other equally enjoyable « actually thought, as we have seen, she hid com- 
excitement and horror in store. In less than five ¢ mitted. She also found out that Mr. Tidemore’s 
minutes, 2 man had been sent for Doctor Hilyard, : heart was not all of stone, nor his designs as Llack 
and to tell Dolly Preene. < as her own ignorance had painted. 

The woman was unconscious, and did not move { There was no doubt, either, that the affair made 
or groan, as Mr. Tidemore lifted and laid her ‘a change on Mr. Tidemore. He withdrew the 
on the lounge, in the sitting-room. There was aj; unlucky insurance-policy, and entered into no 
deep cut just above her left breast, deep and more such schemes for money-making. 
ugly encugh to be fatal, at which he gazed with Thus, for all of them, began a new and better 
a@ curious shuddering fascination. life. Out of the ugly slough of evil, grew up 

Soon came the doctor—excited, curious, horror- ; and blossomed a snow-white, lily of good. 
stricken—and applied all his remedics, but in I will not try to explain why Mr. Tidemore 
vain. ‘“ Don't think she'll get over it,’’ he said; ; should have taken upon himeelf, after that time, 
‘not that the wound is inevitably fatal, but there: to do so much for the Preenes: sending the 
ecvins to have been a terrible shock, you know. As? children to school, giving the sickly mother—for 
if her stock of vitality had been wasted—used ¢ she was never strong aguin—more of food and 
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right up, all at once—every nerve strained to its “raiment than her pride was always ready to 
utroost, and snapped off short. Pity! I'm mighty ’ receive, and hardly even refusing a favor to 
sorry it's happened. She must have gone crazy poor idie foolish Dolly, who, we may be sure, 
over that—I mean—ash, I’m sorry anyhow.” ‘was not loth to benefit by the hold be soon 

About midnight the wounded woman opened learned that he had somehow gotten on the 
her eycs. But there was no remorse, no fear of ’ other's charity. 


foe, there was a groan of despairing baffled rage, 
then silence. 

Ilis first impulse was to get a light. But in the 
darkness, and with his wounded nervous hands, 
this was not quickly done. Succeeding at last, 
he set the lamp on a chair, and went to the 
figure, lying huddled up where he had pushed it. 


‘¢ My God !” he cried, aloud, ‘it’s a woman— | 
{ 
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VIOLETS. 


BY FANNIE ISABELLE SHERRICK. 





Faxcy quaint comer near to whisper 
In my ear this haunting thought: 

Violets are strains of music 
Into being strangely wrought 

By the gifted hand of Nature. 
Nothing dies—ao music ewells 
Into nodding vivlet-bella, 


Though we listen for their music; 
But a gentle perfumed sigh 
Greets the wind that sweeps them by, 


Nothing dies—eo Nature gathers 
Ajl the treasures long gone by; 
When we think them lost forever, 
May they not be somewhere nigh 
In the unknown werld around us? 
So the nodding vivlet-bell 
Ie a bird-eong—who can tell? 


Stranger things are all around us— 
Things we do not hear or eee; 

And the violets hald their secrets, 
Singing not ty you ur me, 
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OONTINUED FROM PAGE 75, 


CHAPTER XXV. person ahove others in whom her own interests 

THE private theatricals at Lenox had been a} lay. At any time, Amy’s passionate nature might 
brilliant social success, that elated Miss Clarkson, } assert itself, and break through all the subtle ties 
and astonished all the aristocratic critics of that ; that were being woven around her; but the great 
region so much, that Amy might, like Byron, } wealth she hungered and thirsted after was in 
have awoke one morning and found herself} the possession of Seth Hale: and he must, under 
famous—for the time, at least. all circumstances, become the devoted slave of 

All this might well have turned the bead of a} her wishes. Slowly, surely, and with the sweet 
girl like Amy, if some deeper feeling than mere $ persistence with which crafty and quiet women 
personal ambition had not possessed her. In chain the fancies or hearts of men, already she 
fact, she did not entirely comprehend the nature } had begun to weaken the girl's influence with 
of her own achievement. This, followed so > her father, by softly-spoken hints of deficiencies, 
strangely by her engagement with young Moul-} gentle regrets that the ignorance in which she 
throp, left her in a state of nervous excitement ? had been kept made all efforts at aristocratic 
that astonished her friends and rather irritated ? elegance so difficult. These hints hurt the rich 
Seth Hale, who partook in no degree of his man's pride, and made him feel more and more 
mother's prejudices, and gloried in his daughter's ; dependent on this superior woman of a higher 
triuinph, if she did not. world, as he was led to consider her. 

Mrs. Norton, always observant and sensitively There had been no arrangements by which 
on the alert, was puzzled by the seeming apathy ¢ Mrs. Norton was to remain at the head of Mr. 
that had fallen on the girl. Moulthrop had been ¢ Hale’s household beyond his stay in Lenox; but 
unusually reserved with her, and, froma sensitive ¢ when the time of removal came, she had made 
fecling of delicacy rather than distrust, kept that 
important interview with Amy, after the barn- 
entertainment, sacred to himself. But real love is 
a bad dissembler, and this astute woman rend in 
the glances of his eyes ex the smiles that came 
and went so softly to bis lips all that words could 
have told her. Still, she did not like this reti- 
cence. It seemed to tespeak in the young man 
an inclination to act fer himself, and his entire 
confidence was importar t to the harmonious work- 
ing of her own plans. She knew that, so far as 
he was concerned, her aject vas almost secured: 
for she had not only brocght these young people 
together, but, with such graceftl falsehood: as 
she was capable of, had 3pread the belief of an 
engagement that did 1 tat the time exist, thus 
warning all rivals from .he fie 1. But this lady 
was cautious in her soc al camynigning. and held 3 she craved, without much difficulty and by her 
no victory achieved till .he ene wy had given up 3 own cool finesse. But a house in Washington, 
arms. She always keytarond of retreat open, 3 such as Seth Hale had an ambition to establish, 
and reserve-forces in acibush, 1 possible. was quite another affair. 

Thus, without appar nt effo. , she carefully A young woman of thirty—an age at which 
strengthened her influcnce ove tke confiding 3 she had resolutely halted during the last twenty 


nature of Seth Hale, who, after all, was the } years, and never lost an opportunity of mcn- 
(158) 


him so completely the slave of her own social 
ideas, that it seemed impossible that Amy could 
be introduced into society at the capital without 
her superintendence, or that he would know how 
to establixh a home there at all unless she were 
by to direct. him. . 

Singular enough, just at this time, Mrs. Norton 
received information that ber hushand bad gone 
deeper and deeper into that unlimited region— 
the mining-districts. 

This seemed to remove the difficulties from her 
project to spend the winter in Washington 
sumptuously, and with all the success that had 
attended her residence in the cottage at Lenox. 
Having adroitly represented herself as the pro- 
prietor of that pretty place, she had secured the 
luxury in which she delighted, and the position 
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tioning—could hardly set up an establishment A faint flush for one instant seemed to spread 
for herself, in the absence of her husband, with- ? the permanent color in Mrs. Norton’s cheeks all 
out creating much social comment, in a place that ; over her face; but it died out quickly as it came. 
she intended to make the culminating-point of; ‘“‘At any rate, you could have kept out of the 
many grand ambitious projects. To accept Seth ; kitchen,” she said. 

Hale’s invitation, and becom@ the presiding ‘‘But where could I go, when my own name 
mistress of his household, seemed equally peril j was taken from me?’ replied the old woman, 

; 


~~ 


ous to plans that would have seemed impossible ; with a touch of bitter pride. 
to a woman less deeply educated in intrigue, and? ‘Why will you always keep up these com- 
incapable of meeting difficulties with the com-? plaints? You cannot have felt the difficulties of 
pesure of a veteran gambler. { our position more than I have done. I have 
Being a woman of resources, Mrs. Norton drew ° ; always been ready to diside my last crust with 
upon her deeper feelings for aid in this dflemma, ? you.” 
and recognized the fact that she had exactly the} Here Mrs. Norton put a handkerchief to her 
person necessary to meet all social prejudices } eyes, and with both hands pressed it there, 
under her own roof—Mrs. Lane, who had been ; while some laborious dry sobs mingled with the 
the inmate of her migratory abodes, and travel-/ flood of tears and self-reproach, which brought 
ing companion off and on, for many years. If} the frail old woman close to her, with both arms 
she referred to this woman at all, it was as @} around her neck. 
housekeeper or humble dependent, conveying the } “Oh, I didn’t mean to deny that,” she 
idea in tone and manner rather than words. pleaded, ready to blame herself, and not once 
Overcome with a rush of filial affection, she; remembering that the only thing that gently- 
called Mrs. Lane from the kitchen, and, with ? weeping creature had been willing to share with 
much sweetness and a suggestion of tears in her { her was the crust she had earned. 
- eyes, spoke with touching regret of the misfor- ‘‘There, there: don’t cry, darling. You know 
tune that had compelled her to keep the relation- § I never could bear that. If your poor mother 
ship existing between them secret, with the air‘ could only be of use to yo in that way, it was 
of a person deeply injured in her feelings. ‘1 all well enough. Only tell me what you want of 
have thought it all over, with great regard for; her now.” | 
your interests, as I always do; but find so many Mrs. Norton removed her handkerchief, after 
difficulties in the way, that—’’ wiping away the tears that ought to have been 
““Oh, do not ask me to go away just as he is? in her eyes. 
here: at least, let me remain with you so long as ‘‘Only this, mother: try and be like a lady.”’ 
I can see him—though I never do more than’ The old woman stood aghast. 
that,’’ pleaded the poor woman, trembling under ‘¢Oh, my darling, how can J not being brought 
a fit of nervous dread. ‘If you only knew what ; up to it?” 
it is to be a mother,’ forced to meet her own chil-<; A sarcastic emile crept over Mrs. Norton’s face. 
dren like a stranger—’” ‘¢ Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘and I will tell you how: 
Mrs. Norton lifted her hand impatiently, as if} We need not mind about dressing: I will take 
some little feeling remained in her nature which } care of that. Never talk about any subject you 
these words disturbed. do not understand, but look as if you knew all 
‘‘There, there: we have no time for a scene, } about it. Praise everybody you see or speak of. 
mothier.’’ Let them do the talking. Move quietly—but that 
‘At last you begin to call me mother,” ex-? is natural to you. Speak in a low voice. And, 
claimed the woman, lifting her hands, while a above all, learn to smile, or that sad face will be 
glow of surprise brightened the habitual sadness ; the ruin of us.’’ 
of her face. ‘‘T shall not find it hard to smile now,” said 
‘‘And always should have done, had you only ; the woman, kissing her daughter on the forehead 
tried to fit yourself for the position I hold.” with timid hesitation; but the lady returned the 
‘‘What could I do?’ pleaded the old woman, } caress, saying: 
with piteous humility. ‘‘Not being brought up; ‘Hereafter you will be introduced as my 
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to it— mother.”’ 
** You could have dressed yourself like a ‘“‘And his?” 
lady.” ‘‘Luther wishes it—I may as well say insists 


‘‘ But I had no dresses—and—and no money. } upon it.” 
The others in yonder had their wages, but | ““The dear boy!" | 
couldn’t ask that.”’ ‘Not that I would not have done it myself, for 
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I was tired of seeing you creeping through the 3} tinued participation in these luxuries in one form 
world with that miserable face.’ or another. 
Again Mrs. Moulthrop kissed her daughter. Even to the fashionable dressmakers’ our new 
‘“] will try. I will do my very best; but; Congressman was taken as an escort, that he 
don’t think hard of me if 1 can’t learn easy. { might be flattered by appeals to his taste, and 
It isn’t as if I were younger, like you.” made responsilfe for purchases that would have 
Mrs. Norton gave a sudden start. seemed enormous to him but for the eloquence of 
“Ah, that is the first thing you must forget. ; handsome show-women and the admiration of his 
Ladies never talk of their ages, unless people chief adviser, who, in every garment selected, 
are beginning to think them too old; then, of ¢ seemed to be only following the dictates of his 
course, they have to fix a standard. For your 3 taste, while her own quietly prevailed. 
part, never speak of my age, or the past at all. In one of these shopping-excursions, Amy found 
An old person like you has a right to lose her ; herself almost deserted in the crowded show- 
memory.” rooms: for Mrs. Norton was so delightfully 
One day, when the cottage had been given up $ occupied with her father, that both seemed to 
and all the servants dismissed, Seth Hale drove ; forget that she had any share in their selections. 
to the door in a carriage, followed by a baggage- { This neglect aroused the girl’s pride, and a spirit 
wagon, and was then, for the first time, intro- {of defiance impelled her to enforce some con- 
duced t» a little old lady in a slate-colored ; sideration of her own independent choice of 
traveling-dress and a quiet bonnet, under which { selection. While her companions were absorbed 
& quantity of soft gray hair was puffed and ‘by one clever saleswoman, she made advances 
crimped till years of age were taken out of the {to another, and demanded to look at various 
face, that he could just remember flitting by him { imported dresses with the air of a born princess. 
now and then in the shadows of some passage- The young woman glanced at her customer's 
way. dress, which was evidently country-mado, and 
‘‘T could not have entered into your arrange- } drawing her own conclusions therefrom, opened 
ments for the winter unless my mother had 3 her boxes of the last year, and drew forth some 
consented to go with us,’’ said Mrs. Norton. : gorgeously-constructed and much-handled dreases, 
‘‘During our stay here, she has been so much § which she arranged with elaburate display and 
of an invalid, that you have scarcely seen her ; /autious regard to the light. Each garment, as 
but you will be glad to accept her as the mistress ; it was held up, she urged upon the girl, with a 
of your house, instead of myself, now that her ; volubility of praise that fairly bewildered her. 
health is restored.’’ ‘But what do they cost—that one, now, with 
Seth Hale, after a moment of puzzled surprise, 3 the long skirt fluffed over with lace?’’ she asked, 
shook hands with the old lady heartily. He was: flushing with nervous excitement. ‘Of course, 
pleased with her dainty appearance and modest, ; I want to know somcthing about that.” 
not to say timid, manner. Amy received her} The saleswoman looked ata bit of paper hid 
with more surprise: she found it difficult to ; away somewhere in the folds of that particular 
account for this change in the condition of a { garment, and replied, with a confidential smile: 
person whom she had met from time to time ‘*We will put it to you for three hundred and 
with a feeling of compassion, inspired by a weary $ seventy-five; but madam may find fault with me 
look of loneliness; but she had asked no ques- j for offering it 80 low; and I beg of you not to 
tions, and eould not remember even to have; mention it, for the price is four hundred.” 
heard her name. Now, when suddenly told that; ‘Four hundred what?’ exclaimed Amy, 
this was Luther Moulthrop’s mother, hereafter } aghast. 
to be her own, she received the information with ‘‘Four hundred dollars. You can see how 








some reserve. much [ have cut it down. A Worth dress of any 
kind can hardly be got for less money.”’ — 
CHAPTER XXVI. ‘‘Four hundred dollars?’ repeated Amy, 


Sera Hae and his party remained some days flushing with indignant surprise. ‘‘You must 
in New York, giving lavish orders for furniture, be mistaken. My dressmaker didn’t begin to 
buying bric-a-brac, and delighting Mrs. Norton charge so much for ever so many dresses that she 
to her heart’s content: for it was to her an; made me—every one of them Worth dresses, I 
intense pleasure when ghe could revel in her ; was very particular about that.” 
taste for extravagance with money that was not { The saleswoman glanced at the garments Amy 
her own. In this case, she added to this enjoy- , WOre, and had great difficulty in restraining the 
ment a vague but determined resolution of con- ; smile that rose to her lips: but she understuod 
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her business too well for any indulgence of that { adornment commenced. Oriental rugs were laid 
kind with her customers, and only said: on its inlaid floors; velvet, plush, and embroid- 
‘Qh, the difference is: this superb costume } ered draperies were hung at doors, windows, or 
came from Paris, and ladies here are willing to { wherever ‘an artistic effect could be produced ; 
pay for the style—that is everything,” said the Sevres, Dresden, and Japanese china were scat- 
woman, who, with all her tact, could not entirely } tered over tables and heaped into closets; pic- 
command her countenance; and Amy, fecling that ; tures of wonderful color but generally doubtful 
in some way she had committed a blunder, was } merit were hung on the walls; and, after a week 
crimson in the face when her father and Mrs. { or two of delightfal tumult, Seth Hale's dwelling 
Norton joined her. was established—a monument of great mining- 
‘Surely, you have not been selecting one of { success and high social aspirations. 
these dresses?’ said the lady, tossing the articles It is wonderful how much a quietly energetic 
over with an air of cool disdain. woman can accomplish for herself or others, 
‘No,’ said Amy. ‘The price is just awful. when she is earnest in her purpose, and always 
Only think, papa: four hundred dollars.” on the alert for means of accomplishing it. ‘he 
‘©Mrs. Norton does not think that so very session of Congress was close at hand when £cth 
high,” answered Seth, standing very upright, | Hale took possession of his new residence; but 
and even leaning a little backward, with all the ; when he appeared in the House of Kepresenta- 
pride of a newly-rich man beaming in his face. tives, left his broud-brimmed beaver in one of the 
‘*Qne must pay for gentility, you know. If you cloak-rooms, and came down the centre passage 
have taken a liking to that lengthy concern—for ; to take the oath, there was not a person present 
it’s a genuine dinner-trouser, I reckon—just let who did not know that the tall man with that 
the lady pack it up for you. Ill foot the bill prominent shirt-hosom, and with a tinge of white 
every time.” mingling with his curling dark hair, was one of 
‘“‘No,” interposed Mrs. Norton, in her softly-{ the bonanza kings whose fortune was safely 
modulated voice. ‘I have already made selec- { invested beyond contingency, and whose ability 
tions for Miss Hale’s wardrobe—such as I am} was sure to make itself prominent in public as 
sure she will approve when her taste becomes a; Well as private affairs. 
little more refined.”’ How this, reputation happened to precede the 
Amys eyes flashed, and her lips curved first appearance of the new man, I cannot pretend 
haughtily, as she turned upon her innocent- {to say; but among the earliest visitors who were 
looking tormentor. invited to sun themselves in the smiles of Mrs. 
‘‘] should prefer to have a little choice in the Norton, and share the hospitalities of Seth Haie’s 
things I am going to wear,’’ she said. mansion, were those members of the newspaper- 
‘‘ But I suppose that you will, like me, defer to } press who, from their desks in the offices, supply 
your father’s superior taste,’’ answered the lady, } information for the masses ; and it is just possible 
with a grieved lift of her eyes toward Seth Hale. } that some innocent expression of hers might have 
‘She is only a child yet. In a few months; inspired the Jittle biographies that were so 
she will learn to be more like—’’ adroitly cast before the public. Still, certain 
Hale cut his compliment short: for, with an { little expressions of reprehension, not to say 
indignant gesture, Amy had turned away, and ; disgust, that the lady allowed to escape her, 
was hurrying toward the door. regarding this unauthorized interference of the 
When the party reached Washington, every-{ press with private affairs, and the horror she 
thing had been arranged between Hale and Mrs. ‘ felt at some personal descriptions of herself that 
Norton for a splendid political and social cam- ; had crept into publicity, should have bcen proof 
paign. A house was taken in that aristocratic ; positive that no word or look of hers had sanc- 
neighborhood where palatial residences have ; tioned the unpardonable liberty. 
sprung up like castles in Wonderland, and; Still, unaccountable as it may seem, these 
apparently with as little foundation in money } gentlemen grew more and more ardent in their 
or credit. But there they stand, entombing many ; commendations of Seth Hale, 9s their acquaint- 
® reputation in their stone, brick, and mortar, } ance with Mrs. Norton settled into confidential 
offering a puzzle to all financiers that no one out } relations; and then descriptions of her manners, 
of office has yet been able to solve. acquirements, and beauty were recorded with 
Scruck with the grand combinations of this } warmer admiration as their literary efforts were 
perticular building, its balconies, bay-windows, | repeated. 
turrets, and porte-cochére, Seth Hale consented} If there was any secrecy in this, Seth Hale 
to pay an enormous rent for it, and forthwith its ; ‘ knew nothing abcut it. Not that he might have 
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objected-——there was no very fine sense of ; to do, she seemed bewildered by the loncliness of 
delicacy in the man that would bave made this § everything about her. Not even Jacub was there. 
kind of publicity intolerable—but be was really ; Coward-like, he had stolen off into the wood- 
too honest and outspoken to be accepted as an house, and, with his head hidden behind a stack 
accomplice, even in the delicate artifice by which of kindling-brush, stood trembling. Thus de 
he was to be made famous. ‘ serted in her trouble, the old lady took up her 
Fortunately for Amy, there had been little § knitting, and attempted to work; but the needles 
mention of her in the descriptions of her father’s ; clashed together, and the yarn tangled itself 
greatness and of the sumptuous hospitality that { around ber fingers: not even habit came to her 
was so liberally promised in his behalf; while } relief here. 
Mrs. Norton's unlimited attractions were set} That creased and soiled paper, though hid 
forth and repeated in every possible form of } away, seemed to have a pninful fascination for 
newspaper-literature, which delicately introduced } her. Nervous and restless once more, she cast 
her stereotyped age from time to time. This { half-frightened glances at the old clock, as she 
young and really beautiful girl, who was growing ‘might have looked upon the cage in which a 
each day more worthy of admiration, scemed, } rattlesnake was coiled, and finally went forward, 
strangely enough, to escape this kind of notice. } opened it, and took the object of her dread into 
In Mrs. Norton's estimate, she was safely 3 the daylight again, and read it word by word, as 
engaged, and in a condition to be put aside for‘ if she hoped to find a contradiction of her fears 
the present; and this lady, being a social artist, {in some sentence as yet overlooked. 
knew how to crowd her useless figures into the Nothing of that kind was to be found in those 
background, when she brought more important $ blurred and half-printed columns. On the con- 





ones in prominent groups to the front. trary, every letter seemed to burn itself in upon . 
In this condition was Seth Hale’s household } her brain. She folded up the journal, and was 
when he took his scat in Congress. about to lay it on the stund where the family 
Bible, in which Amy’s birth had been recorded, 
CHAPTER XXVII. was placed, but drew her hand back with a sharp 


Wien Mrs. Hale found herself quite alone, } pang, and held the torment down in her lap. 
she sat down at the head of the tabte, for the; Thus, quite alone, and driven back to Amy in 
first time perhaps in her life until after it was » her thoughts, this unhappy woman sat hour after 
cleared, and, putting on her glasses, spread the } hour softening the pain of the present cruel 
paper before her with two trembling old hands; § trouble in retrospections of the past. The very 
for she had only gathered, from the first. fright- se lerune that made her shrink from contaminating 
ened ginnce down its columns, that something ; her Bible with a touch of that journal drove her 
dreadful had happened in which her grandchild ; thoughts to the past, and in mercy held them 
held a part which might disgrace her and her there. 
family forever. I have said that her hands } Everything around her spoke pleadingly for 
trembled —yes, and her heart also: for her § Amy. She had taught the pretty child how to 
breath came with an effort, and for awhile she; count time by the face of that tall old clock, 
could not see to read. which had wheezed out a quiet sound of warning 

Aftér a time, the old woman’s force of will and } before it struck the hour ever since she could 
her sight came back; she held the paper down herself remember. Turning her head a little, 
on the table, while she read the florid description ; she could see, through the open dvor of a room 
of Amy’s acting from end to end. There was no connecting with the kitchen, a high feather-bed, 
sign of relief on her face when she folded the completely covered by a home-made counterpane 
paper and laid it carefully away in the clock-case, ; of doubled and twisted yarn, half blue wool and 
but, instead, a pale set look of resolve that} half white cotton, woven in @ pattern known in 
scemed eut of harmony with the kind gentlencss : the days of her youth as ‘doors-and-windows.”’ 
of her character. I do not think the woman was } Underneath this old-fashioned bedstead, which 
conscious of her work when she cleared the table } Mra. Hale preferred to all others, was the trundle- 
with the usual care, carried the dishes into the bed that Amy had slept in as a child. How 
kitchen, and washed them with sorupulous neat- } often, in the cold winter nights, the old woman 
ness. The action, as she performed this houschold { had warmed this downy little nest with the 
duty, was no doubt a relief to her; but when} bright brass warming-pan hung on her bed- 
the work was done, she could not have told with chamber wall by a blue ribbon, after the girl bad 
certainty who had set things right. penne to regard it as an antique ornament 

Looking around, when there was nothing more , worthy of fashionable endurance. 
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Even in the old times, Mrs. Hale never thought 
of warming her own bed; but, after passing the 
pan by its long handle gently up and down 
between the linen sheets and lamb’s-wool blankets 
of her own spinning and weaving, would pass 
into ¢he kitchen, carrying the pan by its 
handle straight before her, and empty its hot 








and my husband’s son, he never could have let 
her do it.”’ 

The last portion of this sentence was only given 
in thought. But the influence of the thought 
caused the old woman to kneel down by her 
rocking-chair, planting her elbows on its cushion 
of patchwork silk, and covering her face with 


embers behind the back-log: then, taking the? both hands and sv to pray. Sometimes her voice 


half-undressed child in her lap, prepare her for 
bed with tender care. The rosy little feet were 
held out to the fire with both hands, while the 
grandmother, sly of her kisses, but profuse in 
loving acts, would touch her lips so lightly to 
the pretty child’s curls that no one knew that 
every touch was a yearning caress. 


The old clock was striking when Mrs. Hale? 


rose and broke forth in appeal; but a timid, 
trustful, almost whispered asking for help and 
guidance formed the burden of her prayer, and 
it ended in a few words of grateful thanks for the 
strength that had been given her: uttered while 
tears were dropping, one by one, from under the 
hands, still reverently veiling her eyes, for thus 
she had been taught to approach her God in 


eroused herself from these sweet memories, and ’ childhood. 


found her two hands folded on the hateful paper 
in her lap. The touch of it stung her like a 
serpent. Starting up, she flung it into the fire, 
and stood upon the hearth watching it blaze. 

While she had been sitting there, losing her 
pain in tender memories, Jacob ventured timidly 
into the kitchen, and, perhaps dimly comprehend- 
ing the cause of ler silence, had curled himself 
up like a heap of snow, and was patiently regard- 
ing her from the square of rag-carpeting laid 
near the hearth for his accommodation. 

When the old lady sat down again, be gathered 
up his limbs, and, softly approaching her, laid 
his head on her lap. Even the mute sympathy 
of this one friend touched the old woman’s heart; 
her borom began to heave under its muslin ker- 
chief, her eyes filled with tears, and she began to 
sob and weep as children cry, but with the ache 
of great pain such as the aged alone can feel. 

‘* You remember her—yes, you remember her, 
Jacob. Not as she was then—almost a baby, and 
pretty as a pink—but afterward, close by, when 
she used to pet you, and shut you up, and make 
you eat apples that you did not like. She was 
beautiful then: you could not help knowing that ; 
and now everybody knows it—men, women, and 
children. I used to huddle her white arms and 
shoulders up in the blankets, even when her 
father came to the trundle-bed to say good-night ; 


but now people write about them in the news- | 


papers, for everybody to talk about.” 











CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Berorse she went to bed that night, the widow 
Hale took a candle, and went upstairs into Amy’s 
bed-room, which was arranged exactly as the girl 
had left it: not by ber young hands certainly, for 
the care and household labor that had made the 
room so pleasant, and the girl's life almost luxu- 
rious, had been always perforined by the grand- 
mother. Now and then, a fanciful bit of finery, 


‘or @ capricious change of furniture, had been 


added by the girl, who had knotted the blue 
ribbon by which the brass warming-pan was sus- 
pended to the wall. A marvelous old chest of 
drawers, with a fan carved deeply into the 
cherry wood on top, legs curving outward down 
to the claw-fect grasping balls, and scroll-like 
brass mountings, the old woman had given up 
with delight to her grandaug)iter, convinced that 
her darling had begun to reverence them as 
heirlooms of the family, though Amy bad only 
learned from her city schoolmates that people of 
the highest fashion were kcenly in search of such 
antique things, and considered them articles of 
wonderful value. 

As the old woman gazed around this room, and 
saw these proofs of Amy’s regard for her home 
in the polished wood and brass mountings, she 
forgot that it was her own hard-working hands 
that had kept them bright, and never dreamed 
that it was only an ambitious caprice that bad 


Here poor Jacob blinked. Stupid and mindless? found place for them in especial belongings of ber 
as the creature was, his sympathy—which perhaps } child. 


onjy existed in idea—was a consolation to her. 


“She loved the room and all that is in it,” 


® What can I do?” she said. “In what way can 3 thought the old woman, “and everything is ready 


I snatch this child as a brand from the burning? } for her here. There is nothing to keep ine back; 
She is so far off—miles and miles away from the; I will lock the door, and before the brasscs need 
mountains. In what way can I reach her—and ; scouring again she will be home, for I will bring 
him, my dear misbeguided son? How could he _her—God helping me, I will!’ 

let her—but he did not. Being her own father, Mrs. Hale was not a woman to hesitate and 
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reconsider a course of action once resolved upon. } meanness in takin’ that sheep away from me,’ 
She arose in the morning etrong in her purpose, } says she to me, so solemn that I hadn’t a word 
and prepared at once for the first long journey of } to say.” 
her life. Reared miles deep in the mountains, A faint, almost bitter, smile quivered over the 
she had never geen a railroad in her life, and the § old woman's lips. 
engines, a3 they had been described to her, were ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘if that is her idea of daty, 
objects of almost superstitious dread; but there > I suppose I must bear it with all the rest. Only, 
was no lack of courage in that firm but gentle } if you can persuade her to let me bear my own 
old woman, who was ready to brave the most } burden, and keep silence, it would be a kindness 
frightful perils of ruilroads and steamboats, in? I should never forget.” 
her determination to save Amy from the evil ‘‘Wal,’’ said the fermer, winding the lash 
influences with which she was surrounded. around the handle of his whip with great delib- 
When Farmer Tuttle drove by, that morning, $ eration, ‘“‘I might try; but when that excerlent 
on his way to the Corners, she went down to the } woman is sot on a thing, she ¢# sot, I can tell 
gate and held a long consultation with him. you. If you could kinder meet half-way, now, 
Tuttle considered hiimse!f a great traveler, and } and let Jacob go back to the farm and tend the 
capable of giving any amount of advice, inas-3 churn while you are away from hum, it might 
much as he had once mude a perilous journey to; mollify her ideas of the efficacy of prayers con- 
New York; and having come back sound in life} siderable. Supposin’ we try that.’ 
and limb, was able to aid others with his ‘©No, I will not do a cruel thing in order to 
expericnce. So he leaned over the side of his $ prevent anyone from performing what she may 
rickety wagon and listened with benign tolerance, { consider a duty,’’ answered Mrs. Hale, after a 
while Mrs. Hale expressed her resolution to { moment’s deliberation. ‘Jacob will be well 
make immediate arrangements for a journey that § taken care of at home, and I will trust the rest 
should not be ended until she found Amy and $ to God.’ 
could bring her back to the homestead.: ‘‘Jist as you think about it,’ rejoined the 
‘¢That detarmination is about what I reckoned } farmer, unwinding the lash from his whip, and 
you would come ter, arter the sound advise my 3 giving it a snap in the air. ‘I didn’t reckon on 
woman administered afore the bull table-full yis- { much good comin’ out of it, for wimmen will he 
terday. It was like u Sabber-day sarmon, now { wimmen, anyhow you can fix it. Now, about 
wasn't it? Full of grist as a mill-hopper, and {the journey that you're bound to take: when do 
ground out fine. I may us well let you know ! you mean to start?’ 
jist here that she’s sot on helpin’ you straight; ‘To-morrow, if possible.” 
along, in meetin’ and out of it. Next Sunday, ‘‘Suppose Seth has left you well off as to 
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the congregation will hear prayers for that lost } money ?”’ 

sheep, and jist as like as not you'll be named as ‘‘ Yea, there is more than I shall want, in the 
the shepherd as has gone inter the Hills, sarchin’ ; clock-case.”’ 

for it; and sot to music by the quire, like ‘ Ninety “Jist so. But who will take care of the 
and Nine’; for my gals are jist as eager about ; house?” 


it as their marm, and mean ter have a little} ‘The washerwoman down at the Corners will 
season of exhortation and prayer about sich; come and take care, both of Jacob and the 
carryin’s on, arter their quiltin’-bee next week.”’ , hired-boy.”’ 
‘“Oh, I hope they will not do anything of the} “Jist so.” 
kind. It may be thought of in good-hearted- ‘Now, if you can wait long enough to tell me 
ness, but I’m afraid that it would keep Amy ; something about the railroads and steamboats 
from ever coming home again,” exclaimed the old* that will take me along, I shall have some idea 
woman, in a panic of distress. ‘Do ask them: of what is before me.’’ 
to say nothing and do nothing till I get home. Tuttle felt himself highly complimented, and 
Amy never would get over the shame of being: smiled down benignly on the aged questioner. 
prayed for in open meeting, and it would almost } ‘*Widder Hale,” he said, “you allus was a 
kill me.’’ woman of good solid sense. Now, if there is a 
Tuttle shook his head heavily. person in these mountains that knows more about 
“It wouldn’t be of no use if I did. My }travelin’ than I do, I hain’t ever seen that 
woman considers it. a Christian duty to drag this } indervideal.”’ 
gal back inter repentance by the force of public) ‘Is there anything very dangerous in it, Mr. 
opinion. ‘It'll be heapin’ coals of Christian fire } Tuttle?’ inquired the old lady, anxiously. 
on that high-falutin’ old woman’s head for her; ‘Dangerous? I reckon you'll think so when 
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you come to see an ingiue. 
one didn’t skeer me.’’ 

‘Why, are they so very dreadful ?”’ 

‘‘Dreadful? Well, not ginerally, if you let 
’em trundle along on their own hook, with a 
train of cars behind. You ought to see one 
a-prancin’ along in the night-time, with his one 
great ficry eye blazin’ out of the middle of his 
forred, while sort of shakin’ hisself with the fun 
ef it, while hot cinders, and sparks, and heaps 
on heaps of black smoke roll up from his great 
chist with a noise as if a dozen screech-owls was 
a-hootin’ inside of him. But by-and-bye, jist 
afore he comes to a stoppin’-place, the critter 
clears the rust from his long iron throat with 
® snort and a yell that cenamost makes you jump 
out of your skin.” 

Here Mrs. Hale gave a little start, and looked 
around as if she expected to find the monster 
directly behind her. 

*“*Oh, you needn't be skeered at that,’’ said 
Tuttle, highly elated by the effect of his descrip- 
tion. ‘Only jist wait till sumthin’ happens to 
rile the critter up. Then a wild elephant, out 
of harness, ain’t a circumstance to him. He 
jerks, and groans, and spits fire as if he lived on 
it. Then, jist as you come to a bridge or a bank 
that makes you dizzy to look down it, sumthin’ 
breaks under him, or busts inside of him, and 
he rares up afore and behind, hissin’ as if a 
nest of snakes was creepin’ up his throat; then 
down he tumbles on one side, gives one more 
h’ist, and goes down, eend on eend, draggin’ the 
ball train with him, and smashin’ it down 
amongst the rocks, or heapin’ them up in the 
water: and there he lies, pantin’ and a-groanin’, 
while the folks are yellin’, groanin’, and a-dyin’ 
round him. 

‘That is what an ingine is when it gits mad, 
neighbor,’’ continued the farmer, winding up his 
description, with a well-satisfied look at the 
Woman's white face; ‘‘and I’m in hopes it will 
make you think twice before you trust yourself 
behind one.” 

‘¢But you went behind one, and came home 
safe,’’ said the really frightened old lady, begin- 
ning to recover hers: If. 

Mr. Tuttle coughed, and began to busy himself 
with the whip-lash again. 

‘© Yes; but I have allus considered that as the 
greatest marcy of Providence.”’ 

«Perhaps Providence will be careful of me 
also,’”’ replied the woman, with gentle firmness. 

‘‘Then you are determined to go?’ 

‘‘Yes; and it will bes great kindness if you 
help me to go right away, neighbor.” — 

‘Wal, as you are sot on it, I’ll say no more. 


Blamed if the fust } Here I am, with the hoss and wagon, ready to. 


take you and your trunk down to the raiiroad, 
and give you a fair start.” 

“That is what 1 wanted to ask, but didn’t, 
thinking—” 

“Of the old woman? Never you mind her. 
I am master of my own hoss and wagon, I hope.” 

Tuttle said this very uneasily, but, being half 
a mile from home, flattered himself that his boast 
was true. 

‘“When will you be ready?’ he continued, 
preparing to drive away. 

‘¢To-morrow morning—carly.”’ 

‘That's kind of sudden, but I'l] be on band. 
But you’d better take sumthin’ to eat along; 
them eatin’-taverns along tle road to York don’t 
give a woman no chance.” 

With this very sensible advice, Tuttle shook his 
reins on the back of his horse, and started for the 
Corners. 

Mrs. Hale returned to the house at once, and 
began her preparations. A hair-trunk in good 
preservation, but of great antiquity, was drawn 
forth and packed with her wardrobe—scanty 
enough, but always in excellent condition. Article 
after article she arranged with habitual preci- 
sion. Then, sitting on the edge of the open 
trunk, she fell into doubtful consideration. Even 
to her, these plain simple dresses of merino and 
alpaca seemed unsuited to the society in which 
her son and grandaughter were moving. But she 
had no time for preparation, but little knowledge 
of what might be expected of her, and no one 
with whom she could take counsel. 

As sho sat brooding over this dilemma, an idea — 
struck her. There, in the chest of drawers that 
Amy had appropriated, lay the choicest articles 
of dress known to her early married life, when 
she was one of the brightest and finest-looking 
young matrons in the district. Some time after 
Seth was born, these extravagances—for they 
really were such to a woman in her walk of life 
—had been folded carefully and put out of use, 
as too grand for the mother of young growing 
boys. Those garments were now lying, spot- 
less as when they were made, ready for use if 
she decided to take them with her. They had 
been considered far too splendid for the place 
when she first wore them, and would not fail to 
be appropriate where she was going. 

It never occurred to the single-hearted worhan 
that the fitness of her former splendor could he 
questioned ; for Amy had so completely impreased 
her with the belief that antiquity was at present 
the height of fashion, that the age of these gar 
ments was to her their greatest recommendation. 
Rejoicing in this conviction, she unlocked the 
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drawers in which her treasure was stored, and ? had a long hard drive down the mountain, and 
brought forth a dress of brilliantly-changeable silk across to the valley where the nearest railroad- 
—rose-colored in the light, mauve in the shadow, $ station was to be found; and at that point the 
not entirely unlike some garments tolerated in ; old woman found herself farther from home than 
the present day; for it was gored in the skirt, } she had ever been in her life. They were in time 
tight in the sleeves, and fastencd at the waist; for the train, and Tuttle busied himself in tbe 
with a broad belt-ribbon of harmonious colors. ; most friendly manner in arranging the baggage, 
Mrs. Hale shook the rustling fabric out of its} buying the old Indy's tickets, and in so loading ~ 
folds, and regarded it lovingly; for it had been! her with directions and advice that she was 
the gift of her husband, and carried with it the} incapable of comprehending one-half of st, for 
perfume of a first and only love. her heart was heavy, and courage had almost 
‘Even Amy, fanciful as she is, might be proud } forsaken her. The world seemed so large, that 
of her grandmother in a dress like this,” she} she felt lost in it. When she heard the first faint 
thought, placing the precious relic in her trunk. } sound of the advancing train, her heart sank 
Then she searched the drawers deeper, and drew ; within her bosom, and the blood left her lips; she 
forth a maroon-colored nankeen crape, deep in} reached out her hand as if to lay hold of Tuttle 
color and exquisitely soft in texture: a dress} for protection, and, with a sort of rough tender- 
that, fifty years ago, was the crowning glory of } ness, he took it between his two horny palms. 
any girl's toilette. Yhen a shawl of damask silk ‘‘ Don't be skeered or nothin’, he said. *‘ I’m 
presented itself, with a ground that once had } right here, and here I shall stand, like a monny- 
been white, overrun with variously-tinted flowers, } ment, till the train is out of sight. Now mind 
all faded into harmony. These were followed ? and not lose your tickets, and remember all I’ve 
by some queer vandykes and collars embroidered } told you when you git to York.” 
by her own school-girl hands. Mrs. Hale strove to smile, but her hand shook 
Last of all, she stood on a chair and reached } and her lips trembled. 
down from a top-shelf in the closet a huge band- ‘(I’m not frightened—not much, but so thank- 
box, from which she took a Leghorn flat, turned } ful to you,’’ she tried to say ; for the rush and jar 
up in a wave behind and edged in front with fine { of the engine was close upon her, and the long 
old English lace—of a pale-ycllow now, not so} train stopped. With clumsy gentleness, Tuttle 
doep as the richer gold of the Leghorn, but for} helped her into the car, placed the basket of 
that reason more in keeping with it, and band } provisions at her feet, shook both her hands, and 
and tassels of curiously-braided straw that circled } turned away. Meeting the conductor. he said, 
the crown. with kindly earnestness: ‘See that you take 
Early in the morning, Farmer Tuttle’s one-} fust-rate care of that old woman, for she is jist 
horse wagon stood before Mrs. Hale's gate. One} the salt of the ‘arth.’ 
by one he carried out the hair-trunk, the huge The conductor smiled, and went his way. The 
bandbox containing the bonnet, and a basket; train gnve a quick jerk, and was swept away. 
loaded with cold chicken, a jar of baked beans, } Tuttle watched the wistful old face, as it leaned 
one of currant-jelly, with biscuit, crullers, apple, from the window, till it could be seen no longer; 
and doughnuts enough to feed a moderate-sized } then he moved heavily toward his wagon, mutter- 
faanily for a week or more; all of which were | ing in a confidential way to his horse: 
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packed behind the sent of the wagon, while Mrs. ‘‘Wal, Piper, we may as wal be gittin’ up the 
Hale found her way to it over the front wheels. } mountain agin. There'll be an all-fired touse 
Both Jacob and the hired-boy came down to the } with the old woman to hum ’cause I did it; but 
gate, looking rueful enough. between you and me, I'm blamed if I won't be 

Mrs. Hale looked back at them with dimmed } master of my own house; outside of it, anyhow.” 
eyes so long as the homestead was in sight. They [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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One vacant place in the green earth's borders, A quivering face in the lone night-watchea, 
One singing voice that is hushed and still; - A breaking heart where no teanirope fall; 
One silent grave in the twilight shadows, Death that Is rest, and life that is torture; 


A low green mound on the wind-swept hill The story is ended, and this ts all. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130. 


IX. 
THE RESCUR. 
But, the next moment, Sybil was roused to life 
again, by a noise like the breaking of millions of 


she saw a shadowy figure advancing through 
the smoke, from the great window in the gable. 
‘Thank God!’ cried Lord Avalon, for he was? 
the intruder. “A minute more, ahd I would 
have been too late,” | 
He stooped, and lifted her in his arms, without 
other words. Nor did Sybil resist. She lay there, 
in a sort of blissful trance. 


panes of glass; and opening her eyes, half dazed, : 


Part of this was the é 


t ing his hold, he grasped the trunk, and, still encir- 
cling Sybil’s waist, slid with her to the ground, 
where, at that very instant, Lyttleton came run- 
ning up, and received her, still only half con- 
scious, in his arms. 

The reader, by this time, has understood how 
Lord Avalon had managed to reach Sybil. It was 
precisely in the same way by which he had borne 


) her off. Like all the rest, he had been sleoping 


soundly, and the conflagration had attained its 


‘maximum before he woke up. But the moment 


he heard the great bell clang, he was on his feet 
and dressing. When he reached the great hall- 


reault of feeling that she had escaped death: for, c door, he saw, for the first time, where the fire 
at eighteen, who seeks to die? But part was a was; for his room had been at the back, on the 
sentiment that she did not analyze, but which § right-hand of the central hall, and therefore out 
was really that of joy that it was Lord Avalon ‘ of sight of the blazing wing. He remembered 


who had saved her. - 


- 


‘Trust yourself wholly to me,’* he ‘said, bear- 
ing her to the window in the gable. ‘‘ We haven't 
an instant to lose.” 7 

Even in that agitating moment, Sybil noticed 
that the entire casement lay shattered on the 
floor, asif the blow of a giant had sent it there ; 
and she did not wonder, therefore, that the noise 
of the crash had called her back, as it were, from 
the jaws of death.. 

‘Stay here for a second, while I go first,” 
said Lord Avalon, putting her down on the 
window-sill; and with the words he leaped out, 
and, resting his feet on e projecting beam below, 
again lifted Sybil. But this time—and it révealed 

to Sybil how great, in the excitement, his strength { 
had become—he took her on his right arm, while, § 
with the left, he clung to the ivy on.the wall. 

‘Keep cool,’ he said. “EF know you are 
brave. There isn’t a bit of risk. No,’’ for she < 
murmured something about being too great a 
burden for him, ‘‘I can carry you easily, if you 
don’t struggle. It is but a step, ,We must risk 
this smoke and fire pouring out éin the windows | 
below; but it will soon be over, and fortunately, 
as I see, you have a woolen wrapper on, not a 
cotton one, which would be inflammable. Hold ; 
fast tome. ‘There!’ . 

As he spoke, he had worked his way itis to the 
corner of the gable, where the trunk of the great 
ivy Berea from tke ground. Here, deftly shift- 

214) | | | 


instantly, however, that Sybil slept there; that 
she was alone; and that her life was in imminent 
peril. ‘Not a moment was to be lost, if she was 
to be saved. Calling to the sleepy servants, 
who began by this time to collect, and directing 
them to bring ladders, or mattresses to Jump on, 
or both, he rushed to the rescue. Just as he left 
the hall-steps, he heard the crash of the falling 
floor. Before he could run the length of the 
wing, the fire and smoke had enveloped the 


‘ whole of that side of the mansion. Was she lost ? 


Suffocated slready, perhaps? He knew that 
access to her was impossible, on the side of the 
court-yard, from the gallery; but he remembered 
(the ivy on the gable. This, he knew, might 
afford a footing fora brave cool man. He stopped 
only long enough to throw off his shoes, before he 
began the ascent. The flames were beginning to 
pour out from the ‘lower casement, and crery 
instant was precious. Hand over hand, he climbed 
the gnarled trunk of the ivy, his comparatively 
bare feet giving him the required grip. With a 
atnpie blow, to which excitement had given a 
'giant’s strength, he dashed in the entire case- 
ment, and the next moment had reappeared with 


‘ Sybil in his arms, as we have seen. 


Fortunately for the old hall, the wing where 
Sybil had been sleeping was the only one 
destroyed. The fire, it seems, had broken out 
about half-way down this wing, thtough the 
carelessness of a servant, who had been up late, 
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and, just before retiring, had remembered she { all this had taken place, and she was at last left 
had left open one of the casements in the long : alone, she was sincerely thankfal. For, much as 
gallery. This she had undertaken to close, hold- : sbe felt the love of all around her, and much 
ing her candle in her hand. The consequence: as her heart was stirred by the exhibition of it, 
was, that the curtain had caught fire from the ‘ , she wished to be quite by herself, that she might 
candle. As soon as she saw the catastrophe, she commune with her own heart. For she was 
was frightened out of all presence of mind, and, frightened at herself. What had meant that 
instead of alarming the house, ran off and hid ° thrill of rapture, she said, when she found herself 
herself. The wind, blowing strongly from the ‘in Lord Avalon's arms? Why was it, that the 
direction of the main building, rapidly swept the : being rescued by him had added so greatly to her 
flames towards Sybil’s chamber, engulfing the joy at being saved ° 
whole of that part of the wing, in almost as little a Now Sybil was no hysterical girl, as so many 
time as it has taken to describe it. But this high > are in this introspective age, always analyzing 
wind was precisely what saved the rest of the; their emotions. She had never thought about 
mansion. For the conflagration made hardly any : love, at least with any personal reference. In a 
headway against it, and had only spread a few 3 vague way, she knew it would come to her, 
dozen feet in that direction, when the alarm-bell ° ans some time; it seemed to come to every- 
sounded, and, the house being aroused, the fire- | ‘ body: it had come to her sister. She had often 
apparatus was brought ont. After this, the flames } thought how curious it was that one so self- 
were speedily got under control. The presence centred as Ethel should have surrendered her 
of Lord Avalon and Lyttleton, who, together, > whole being, as it were, to another, even to one 
took the control of affairs, assisted greatly in this, ; so noble, so good, so masterful as Lyttleton. 
for the servants worked intelligently under their > Sometimes she had laughed at it as a weakness. 
guidance and example. ‘‘T am sure I shall never do it,” she had said. 
The duke could hardly thank Lyttleton and 3 ‘‘ What, think only as another thinks, watch his 
Lord Avalon enough. every look, consider constantly how to please 
‘T owe it to you two,” he said, shaking their; him? Never, never!:..I hope I have too much 
hands, “that the old place is not a ruin. I said, ; individuality for that. ‘It is the only thing that 
at dinner, that I didn’t care much about it; but I have ever scen weak in Ethel. She really acts 
after all, if the house had come to ruin, four cen- } as if she could forgive Lyttleton, even if he did 
turies of history would have gone with it.” : wrong. Qh! I, at least, could never do that.”’ 
Sybil had also expréssed her thanks. This she} But as she sat there, that night, still thrilling 
did at once, to Lord Avaton, in a few words, } with the embrace of Lord Avalon, the scales seemed 
broken by emotion. But the look with which she } to drop from her eyes. It appeared to her that 
accompanied them was even more eloquent than 3 there might arise circumstances in which self-sac- 
her language. ‘‘ You, you,’’ she stammered forth, { rifice would be no pain: on the contrary, would 
«‘have—saved my life—it isn’t worth much—but { be the divinest happiness. Suddenly the hot 
what it is, I owe to you—’ nad here her voice blushes rushed to her cheek, so that it felt as if 
had broken down. actually on fire. For she became aware, all at 
Lord Avalon pressed the fair hand extended to $} once, that she had been thinking of Lord Avalon, 
bim, and murmured a reply; but it was hardly almost every hour, for days and weeks past—and 
audible, for he also was deeply stirred. He had} he engnged to his cousin— Oh! how weak, how 
done only what any other man would have done, } degrading,’ she cried. 
he said. Then, as if too embarrassed to go on, They had, in fact, got to be intimate— very 
he wrung Sybdil’s hand, and broke away, saying} intimate. And so naturally and so imperceptibly 
that the house might’ yet be saved, if some one ; had it come about, that she had never thought of 
would fake control of the servants, now an undis- ; danger. - But now she awoke to the fact that he 
ciplined mob; and so, assisted by Lyttleton, he ; , had been a hero to her for years: long before she 
had suceeeded"in stbpping the spread of the > had met him: ever since her sister had spoken of 
flames, as we'have already told. The torrents of him so highly, away back before her wedding. She 
rain that fell assisted greatly in this. — anderstood now why she had felt angry when she 
When Sybil had been taken to a room, hastily : saw him paying attention to the Lady Yolande. 
prepared for her in the other wing: when she 7 But Sybit had pride, even in excess. She 
had been sympathized with by Ethel, and petted gathered up her strength, so to speak, and laughed 
by the duchess, and forced te drink any quantity 3 derisively, and half aloud. 
of hot drinks, ‘to keep you from catching cold, ‘« No, Iam not in love,”’ she said. ‘I will not 
my dear,” as her kind old hostess had said; when } be in leve. I am no silly sentimental fool, that, 
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because a man has saved her life, must pine away, laughed at, not quarreled with. ‘ My fair little 
like ‘patience on a monument’: that’s the phrase, } Nililist’’ was one of his jesting names for her. 
isn’t it?’ She laughed again, more scornfully Ethel was also puzzled. What could this con- 
even. ‘Have I no self-respect? What do: stant change of mood mean? Sybil had always 
they call a girl who gives away her heart been known, heretofore, for the equable flow of 
unasked? Oh, no! I am not in love—or,’’ and ; her spirits. Now her morbid fits often lasted 
the set her pretty teeth hard, and clenched her ; for whole days. This was especially the case 
rosy litde hands, “if I am, I will tear it up by ¢ when, as frequently happened, Lord Avalon did 
the roots. I would die rather than that he, or not, for a day or two, make his appearance. 
anyone, should ever suspect my weakness.” Yet Mrs. Lyttleton, far-seeing as she generally 
So, at breakfast, no one was gayer than ; was, somehow never connected bis absence with 
Sybil. Perhaps she over-acted her part a little. ‘ them. 
At least, more than once, the Lady Yolande looked Sybil, on her a was fully conscious of her 
curiously at her. But the duke was evidently t weakness she felt that she was carrying on @ 
pleased that his fair guest took her adventure so ; losing battle with herself; and she was seized 
unconcernedly. ‘(It was worth losing that left with an intense desire to leave England, and 
wing,’ he said, addressing Sybil, ‘‘to see you ; escape from it all. . 
behave so pluckily. Most girls, after such a3 ‘I wish,’ she said, one rainy day, as she 
fright, would have had a nervous attack, and § stood at the window, irritably tapping the pane, 
been on the sofa for a week afterwards.” fe Lyttleton would, or could, take us to Rome. It 
‘But I am an American—e plucky race,” ‘does nothing here but rain, rain, rain. I feel 
nuswered Sybil, in almost the same words her ‘ like Mariana in the moated grange.” 
sister had employed on another occasion. “You $ ‘ But] thought you liked England,” said her 
see, we Americans—at least those of us of the old ‘sister. ‘J am sure you did at first.”’ 
hicod—are descended from plucky younger sons, 3} ‘ Yes, at first, and before I found it out. For 
who left England two centuries ond a half ago, to / everything is so cut and dried here, everything 
face a savage wilderness and unknown terrors, : socially is 80 much a matter of red-tape, that it 
It took a brave man to do that. If-:J was not ‘ makes one really want to shriek out, at times. 
plucky, I would be a disgrace to my name.’ And then it rains nearly every day, or has done 
ee - so for the last week. lf we could go to Italy at 








3 my once, we could have nearly a month in Rome, 
, ; X. before the heats and the unhealthiness begin. If 
THE STAR AND GARTER. I don’t get there this time,’ half pettishly, “1’m 
SysiL, after this, was frequently “in one of afraid 1 shall never get there; and I do so want to 
her gales,” as her sister called these periods of . see it, before the ‘dear dirty old plage,’ as Trol- 
high spirits. She was, in fact, either too depressed, lope called it, is spoiled forever. I am told they 
as a rule, or too exhilarated. Her fits of extrava- ‘ are rebuilding it,,‘ all m tho latest modern style,’ 
gant ymyety generally came on now when Lord : and Whitewashing it, like the Italian Eee that 
Avalon was present, and took the shape of saying.; the duke told us about.” 
half-satirical things about England, English cua- “I am afraid,’” said her sister, «that we shall 
toms, and the English people generally. . She had have to abandon Rome, at least for this trip. 
tulked in this way before, occasionally; but now ; Lyttleton must be back in New York by October, 
it was almost habitual with her. She was aud we have engagements here till May, after 
e-peciully severe on the aristocracy. Ethel some- } Which Rome will be unhealthy. We are to go 
times interposed, with a few soothing words, } down, you know, for the Easter holidays, to the 
fuaring that her sister had gone too far. But | earl’s place of Avalon, the one in Hants; and it 
Lord Avalon took it all in good part. Severe as ; would never eo: = throw him over, after all his 
Sybil's strictures were, they had always a basis } kindness to us.’ 
of truth, which the young nobleman was frank} ‘‘Oh, dear! I suppose not,” with an affected 
enough to acknowledge, at least to himself: like; yawn. ‘‘ What must be, must be.” With a deeper 
his uncle, the duke, he was a bit of a radical at } meaning than Ethel suspected. 
heart: perhaps it was the blood of some far-away Meantime, if a round of unceasing eal 
Scandinavian soldier of fortune. coming to the $ could have satisfied Sybil, as such gaycties would 
sirfuce. Besides, sarcastic as Sybil was, she ‘have satisfied most girls of her age, she ought to 
hever was personal. Jord Avalon often looked ; have been more than content. She and her sister 
at her onriotsly. He seemed to regard her were now fully in what Lord Avalon had called 
conduct as the caprice of a spoiled child, to be ‘“‘the swim.’’ Since the drawing-room, especially, 
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they had been deluged with invitations. An? been planned with the design of letting her see, 
eminent photographer had even ‘ solicited the} if she had not seen already, that the engnce- 
honor,’’ for that wag his phrase, of taking & pic-} ment of Lady Yolande was an accomplished fact, 
ture of Ethel and her sister as the two graces; 3 and that now that Lord Avalon had discharged 
and was really astonished when he saw the indig-$ the duties of politeness, by deserting her for 
nation with which the proposition was received. $ awhile for his guests, it was proper that he should 
‘We don't, in America, allow pictures of our { return to his duties to his cousin. It gave her 
Wives and sisters,’ said Lyttleton, ‘‘to be} manner, especially towards Lord Avalon, on the 














sold in shop-windows.” day of the drive, a certain hardnese, almost. rude- 
The photographer hastened to make what he 3 ness, that he was only too quick to see, and made 
thought an abject apology, but what in reality} him naturally more attentive than ever to the 
Wus as great an insult as the proposal. ‘I beg} Lady Yolande. 
pardon,” he said, ‘I really meant no offense; 3. The duke was in the highest spirits. He led 
I thougnt American ladies liked such publicity.’ the way on his coach, Sybil sitting on the box- 
Sybil tried to forget herself also by visits to § seat beside him, with Lyttleton and the duchess 
the British Museum, the South Kensington, the $ directly behind, and the two regulation grooms, 
Royal Academy, the Grosvenor Art Gallery, and $ with arms folded like Chinese idols, in the rumble 
other homes of art and science. She attended oc-$ in the rear. They went by way of Kensinvton, 
casionally the dcbates in the Lords’ and Commons. } and thence to Kew gardens, returning by Prt- 
Mr. Lyttleton was interested im all intellectual} ney and Battersea bridge... Never had the duke 
subjects, and soon had around him most of the} been more affable. Sybil, from real liking to him, 
eminent men of London. At Lord Houghbton’s, 3 as well as from good-breeding, tried her best to 
and elsewhere, Edith and Sybil, in his company, } please. Nor had she ever succeeded better. But 
met the distinguished men always to be found 3 when they drew up at the Star and Garter, a 
in London, in the season: Gladstone in politics; 3 ‘change came oer the spirit of her dream.” 
and Millais and Leighton in art; and Froude} The Lady Yolande was in uuusual spirits, and 
a Arnold in history and criticism; and Tenny- 3 evidently determined to monopolize her lover: 
» that ‘dilapidated -looking Jupiter,” as an { all this irritated Sybil, she could hardly explain 
pene poet had once dexcribed him; and} why; and made her cynical. When Lord Avalon 
Browning. But Sybil found rest and peace more! came up, after their arrival, to hope she had 
frequently in Westminster Abbey than elsewhere. § enjoyed her drive, she was barely civil; and when 
Whenever she had ‘half an hour to spare, she} he asked if she did not think tho view beautiful, 
Bought the quiet of its storied seclusion. In the} ter unswer was depreciatory of it, and of all Eng- 
sanctity that seemed to fill the place as with an ‘ lish scenery. “1 think everything of the kind is 
atmosphere of its own, she forgot her troubles; 3 greatly overrated,’’ were her words, in a tone of 
whit had seemed so serious grew to be petty; } indifferent contempt, ‘even the size of your 
and she said to herself: ‘After all, what are the}? trees: we beat them in California; and as for the 
cares and vexations of this life in view of the} Thames, it is child’s-play to the Wudson.”’ 
groat eternal future?” . | So when, a moment after, the Lady Yolande 
A drive to Richmond Hin, and a dinner at the? challenged Lord Avalon to row her in a skiff, 
Star and Garter hotel there, had been long pro-§ trom ‘Twickenham bridge—‘ for the view from the 
jected, to take place as soon as the season was { river, you know, is the most charming part of 
sufficiently advanced. One day, the duke himself} it,’ she said—he accepted with alacrity. This 
brought the subject up again. ee a new pang of jealousy to Sybil, which 
“Avalon and I have been talking the thing { was but little alleviated when the Guardsman 
over, and I propose, if you and your sister can} came up and asked her to Iet him ‘‘give her a 
make it convenient,’ he said to Sybil, ‘to fix} spin on the river’’; but pride, as well as some | 
next Tuesaday for the day. | havea tour-in-hand, 3 curiosity to see the views from the water, made 
like Sir Gruy, though I don’t often use it. Why? her accept with apparent alucrity. Already, as 
I keep it, I can hardly tell; but most of us do as} her eye ranged over the scene, she felt that she 
others do, without going into the reasons for it.3 had been unjust to it; for there are few land- 
Iam glad, now, that [ have one, because it will? scapes as lovely, in their way, as that famous 
give me the great pleasure, Miss Siuclair, of being} one, which, from Pope downwards, has been— 
able to drive you down. Lord Avalon takes Mrs. 3 celebrated by almost every English poet. of dis- 
Lyttletou, of course; and my daughter will go on § tinction. The far-stretching valley below, with 
his couch algo.” the Thames winding in and out: the bits of wood- 
Sybil was quite aware that the arrangement had } land tufting the banks everywhere; the villas, 
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mansions, steeples rising from the undulating sea } screen in stone. The rooms were wainscoted with 
of green: ‘It is,” said Sybil to herself, ‘(as if; carved oak, and many of them hung with tapes- 
they rose out of some vast primeval forest.’’ Her try embroidered by hand. Most of the furniture 
adimiration was increased by the view trom the { dated back to the erection of the mansion, the 
water: for on every side green lawns stretched ,; chairs having covers worked by the fair fingers 
down to the Thames, weeping willows hung over ! of successive chatelaines. The fire-places were 
the stream, white swans sailed by, and weoded ; still the original ones—great cavernous aftuirs, 
bluffs rose at short distances, opening, around $ with huge fire-dogs, large enough for the trunk of 
every reach of the river, into newer and what } a full-grown oak. 
seemed even more delicious bits of landscape. ‘‘Welcome to Avalon,’ said the young noble, 
Sybil would have enjoyed it even more, but for } as the Lyttletons alighted at the door. 
the fact that she and Charley followed in the wake} = ‘* But where is the ocean ?”’ said Sybil, stopping 
of Lord Avalon and the Lady Yolande, and that? on the upper step, and looking around, as if in 
the gay laugh of the latter came wafted back, } innocent surprise. 
every moment, to the other boat. Evidently the ‘‘Qh! we are too far off to see it,’’ replied 
beautiful patrician girl was happy, if poor Sybil; Lord Avalon. ‘The Channel,’ pointing suuth- 
was not: was happy almost to boisterousuess; } ward, “if that is what you mean, lies off here.” 
while Lord Avalon, whose face was towards ‘‘ Dear me,’’ replied Sybil, ‘‘and you told me 
Sybil—for he was rowing—was equally guy. the place stvod on rising ground. I thought that 
The drive back to London was by twilight. { England was so small that the sea could be seen 
Fer the first part of the journey, it lay through } anywhere, from a bit of rising ground, even if 
Richmond Park, past huge wide-spreading trees, { one stood in one of the midmost shires.”’ 
that looked centuries old; past vast stretches of ( «Qh! you carping little humbug,’’ said Avalon, 
fern, thick-sct, and each frond as tall almost as a? laughing, and shaking his head at her. «But 
man; past herds of startled deer, scurrying awny ? we are not quite so litle as that. Though,” with 
in the distance; past sweeps of river below, vlitter- 5 a more serious air, ‘after one has seen Niayara, 
ing in the now rising moon. As they rattled over } and your lakes, and the Mississippi, things here 
Battersea bridge, the great clock at Westminster ; do look tiny by comparison.”’ 
Was striking eleven. *Why, I'm told,’ retorted Sybil, ‘that we 
“You did uot, dear, seem to enjoy yourself as } have a cave, the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky— 
much as usual,” said Ethel, sympathetically, as } I’ve never seen it, and 1’m very sorry now—that 
she kissed her sister good-night. ‘Can it be that } is bigger than some of your counties, You might 


>” 
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you are getting some low fever ?"’ put Rutland in it, whole.”’ 


, Qh! nothing is the matter with me,’’ an-3 ‘Come now, you know,” said the Hon. Charles 
swered Sybil, in her gayest tones. ‘All I need } Pontefract, who had also put in an appearance to 
is a change of air; and we shall have that, {welcome the new arrivals, he and the Lady 





next week, at Avalon.”’ Yolande haviug been asked to help make up the 
party, ‘‘come now, that’s going it rather too 

XI. strong, Miss Sinclair. You’re no end of fun, 

AVALON HALL. you know, but that about the sea, and the cave, 


? 


Avaton Hatt was the place from which the ; is— 
elder sons of the Earls of Glastonbury took their ‘Only American exaggeration,’ interposed 
courtesy-title. It was one of the finest in the king- } the Lady Yolande. ‘American humor is said 
dom, having been built for the Prince of Wales, in} to consist principally of it, and Miss Sinclair is 
the time of James the First, by a celebrated; ambitivus to be a second Artemus Ward.” 


architect. of the day, when the Italian Renais-’ Sybil had come down to Avalon resolved not 


? 


sance was just beginning to supplant the older } exactly to flirt with Charley Pontefract, but to 
Gothic forms, It stood on rising ground, over- ; devote more time to him than to Lord Avalon. 
looking » wide expanse of meadow, woodland, and She could not forget the day at Richmond Hill; 
arable land, with the great round-tower of Wind-; her heart was still sore over Lord Avalon's 
kor Castle visible, on a clear day, far off on the} neglect: and the handsome Guardsman seemed 
northeastern horizon. The wings were of brick, } willing to give her every opportunity. He had 
with qnoins and window-casings of stone; but the § alwnys pretended to be ono of her most pro- 
centre was wholly of stone, and elaborately carved. { nounced admirers, and he was now at her 
Above the stately ornamented doorway, was a} elbow whenever he could find the slightest 
kemi-circular oriel window; and the roof, over’ excuse for it. In truth, Lord Avalon, on more 
all, was crowned with a picturesque open-work } than one occasion, was absolutely snubbed; at 
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least he was made to feel that Charley was more; plucky, my fair Nihilist,’’ said he. ‘The colonist 
welcome than himself. had to cut down trees, and grub up roots, before 
All this was now part of a settled plan with ; he could plough; and besides, if he didn’t keep 
Sybil. We do not, you seo, claim for her per- } his matchlock in the corner of the fence, ready for 
fection: she had her weaknesses, like all of us; } any hostile Indian that might come along, his life 
even the best of women, for that matter, do wasn't worth an hour's purchase. That was an 
strange things when jealous. ‘Qh, ob, if he,” } ancestry to be proud of, beer or no beer, wasn’t 
she said to herself, clenching her little hands, it?” 
‘‘ghould once suspect the truth, I should die of ‘‘Ethel’s maid, though a Frenchwoman,”’ said 
mortification. Captain Pontefract’s inane com-} Sybil, ignoring this remark, ‘is, I suppose, a 
pliments, his narrow range of talk, his general ; fair example of America, for she has lived there 
stupidity, nearly kill me; but better anything ‘ long enough to catch the prevuiling epidemic: 
than that Lord Avalon should know me for the : she, for example, worships rank. But,’ with a 
willy fool I am.” ‘ wave of her band towards Lord Avalon, “nothing 
During the week that followed, the earl and ‘ short of a duke will please her. Like all of us, 
his son did everything possible to make their $ ‘she will have the best, or nothing. She was in 
guests feel at home. The younger people rode, ruptures over my Drawing-room dress, and, 
or drove, or walked daily. The Lady Yolande { when I came back from the palace, cried: ‘Ma 
and Lord Avalon, Sybil and Charley, paired off $ ‘ foi, mees, but you look like zo—vat you call 
on these occasions. They were sauntering, one { her ?—vun Duchess; and I am sure you will 
day, in the grounds, and Sybil had been rattling § marry a Dutch before you go home.’ 1s there 
away in her usaal vein, when Charley said, all} any Dutch in the market, my lord?” 
at once: There was agnin a general laugh, in which 
‘Look here, Miss Sinclair: you've been pretty § Lord Avalon joined as heartily as the rest. He 
hard on us English all the morning; you say we $ did this notwithstanding he was sure that what 
love the ‘almighty dollar’ more even than you } seemed to the others only badinage had somehow 
ee me that pei for moncy is the } a personal meaning as to himself, though what he 
rule here. Now, I think it’s about time for a} had done to offend her he could not conceive. 
fellow to hit beck Won't you admit—now, be ‘There are but twenty-eight dukes in all,’’ he 
honest —that the ordinary American girl, the t answered, in the same gay spirit; ‘‘and most of 
New York one at lenst, adores rank quite as} them are grandfathers, and have wives living. 
much as our English girls do? It’s really getting } But Iwill bear you in mind, Miss Sinclair,” with 
dangerous, I’m told, for elder sons to go to a low bow, ‘“‘and advertise you, if any likely lot 
America; the scheming mothers and ‘deluding’ \ offers.” 
daughters drug them at supper, ong go capture} “Do,” she replied, with a mock courteay. 
them.”’ | « Going, going—gone, to the highest bidder. 
“Oh, -yes, of course they do,” she said, jest-} That,”’ turning to Charley, ‘is ‘what you say of 
ingly, and joining in the laugh at Charley's pict- } all of us, isn’t it?’ im @ sarcastic tone. 
ure of the perils of elder sons in America; ‘‘ Seri- 
ously, I’m willing to admit that there is as ALI. 
much snobhery—I hate that word: it seems so THE BOWLING-GREEN, 
very vulgar ; but there is no other suitable—in { | Was Sybil any happier for this reckless, defl- 
America as here. Just before we sailed, I heard } ant spirit, that had taken the place of the shy, 
& pretty girl say, at @ Patriarch’s ball: ‘Oh, } reserved manner which she bad held just after 
there's that Fanny Prentice: I wonder how ebe ! the fire? No. On the contrary, day by day, 
got kere? Why, her father is only a retired | she grow more miserable. She felt that she was 
preners The point of the story a that the , playing a false part. She still longed to go away: 
speaker s grandfather had made his money in ‘it was her only safety, she knew; but this now 
Sed the same way, and that the very jewels 3 was impossible, at least until the holidays were 
she wore came from beer. So you see,”’ with an ' - over. §o, like a victim on the rack, she deter- 
arch look, “‘a single generation is sufficient, in} mined to endure to the last, and make no sign. 
America, to give a title of nobility, ag it were. 3 ‘Yet! is it not shameful,” she cricd, wringing 
Beer, in one generation, becomes Norman ances-: her hands, ‘shameful to be so wenk and silly 2” 











try, so to speak, in another.” Her pain was inereased by secing Lord Avalon 
When the laugh which this sally precused had ; now always at the side of the Lady Yolande. 


subsided, Lord Avalon spoke: | Whenever the party of four went out for a ride ar 
“ Yet your first settlers, as you once said, were } a walk, they paired off, as we have said, Lord 
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Avalon at Lady Yolande’s side, Charley at hers. ‘““We have had no quarrel,’ replied Lori 
Sybil had been used to say, among other things, ? Avalon, coming to her rescue, but wondering 
in the old days, that, even if she ever fell in love,; why one who was always so ready was now 
she could never, by any possibility, be jealous. silent. ‘I was only asking Miss Sinclair if 
But now she realized her error. she was not well.. Or I thought it might be she 

There were times, however, ‘when, for a few | had heard bad news from home. I even ventured 
hours, Sybil was alntost happy. For, though ° to offer my assistance, if there was cere I 
Lord Avalon was usually at Lady Yolande’s side, » could do.” 
he was not always there: sometimes he came to; ‘ Offering assistance, as heiween a gentleman 
Sybil’s, and was his old self. One evening, in ; and lady,’’ said Lady Yolande, in a half-sneering 
particular, he took a chair beside her, and in-) tone, ‘is rather perilous. It generally leads 
quired so feelingly, so earnestly, after her health, ? to something else. It is often invited, by the 
that she could hardly control herself to reply. lady, for that very purpose.”’ 

“You scem to me, lately,” he said, watching Now this was the first time that the fair speaker 
her with keen scrutiny, ‘‘to be not yourself. You had been so rude, the first time she had been 








are out of spirits, I fear, or out of health. Is it ? personal, though covert sneers had been fre- 


that the air of Avalon does not agree with you? > quent, since the visit at Avalon. Sybil was up in 
Or is it something else? Pardon me for this ‘arms in an instant. ‘Is shs jealous of me?”’ 
integest in you. I know it is almost presumption. she cried to herself, with a thrill at her heart. 
But if there is anything I can do,” glancing at 3 ‘*But how dare she speak thus?’ She tapped 
Charley, who was moodily turning over some } the floor, half angrily, with her little foot. 

photograph-albums at @ distant table, * command § “That is as it may be, Lady Yolande,” she 


me. Sometimes, things that seem hopeless can, ‘ answered aloud, looking her enemy full in the 


by a few words, be made right.” °°’ } face. ‘Some girls are only too ready to miscon- 
What did he mean? Could it be that he : ceive such acts of friendship: some even go sq 
believed she and Charley were attached to each ° far, I have heard, as to invite them, in order to 
other, and that the penniless condition of both of entrap a man. But we American girls, whatever 
them—rendcring a marriage imprudent, if not} our other faults, do not do such things. We 
impossible—was preying upon her spirits? Be respect our ‘sex too much, and ourselves.”’ 


flushed up. Yes, it was presumption in him tO The eyes of the Lady Yolande flashed. It was 


speak to her about it; and she would tell him so. >? not often, when she chose to be insolent, that the 
Then, suddenly, her mood changed. No, he gauntict she threw down was flung back at her. 
should not see, that in any way, he could dis-; But before she could reply, Charley sauntered up. 
turb her calm indifference to him. _ ‘¢ What is all this shout?” he said. ‘ Fighting 

‘Dear me,” she said, affecting a lightsome- { the old battle over, as to whether American girls, 
ness she was far from feeling. «I did not know { or English girls, are the prettier? For my part, I 


‘I was of so much importance. There is‘ nothing ‘ think them hoth equally lovely, espeeially,”’ bow- 


the matter with me: indeed, indeed there is not.” ’ ing, half in mockery, to both Lady Yolande and 
She played with her fan, and looked down: after’ Sybil, “(as represented here. Ah! ‘how happy 
all, she could not trust horself to return his gaze. ; could I be with either’: you know the song, 

They were interrupted by Lady Yolande, who ; ladies, and I won't inflict any more of the quo- 
liad been watching them, and now came up and } tation on you. Only, Miss Sinclair, you mustn’t 


‘stood by Lord Avalon's chair, with a certain air ; forget that to-night we were to give these two 


of asserting her exclusive right to him. $ their revenge at billiards, and it’s about time, 


_. What are you two people quarreling about ?”’ } don’t you think, that we began?” 


she said. ‘I declare, even Avalon is blushing.? All felt it was a good escape from a tension 


‘You must have been chaffing nin in earnest, ) that was becoming too severe. The four adjourned 


this time, Sybil.” } to the billiard-room, and the game began at once. 
. For Lady Yolande, ever since our heroine had ’ ; Curious to say, Sybil had @ presentiment that, as 
been in Wilts, had called Sybil by ber first name, } the game went, so would go victory or defeat, as 
and in other ways also had affected an. intimacy ? between her and Lady Yolande. Sho was not 
and regard which, somehow, Sybil felt to be only 3 usually superstitious, but this feeling camo over 
a mask for secret enmity. - her, as she took up her cue, with a strength that 

Lord Avnion rose to offer the new-comer a ; swept everything before it ; and so she played ns 
chair. But the Lady Yolande declined it. Sybil? she ‘had never played before—putting her very 
looked distressed. She was enying to herself: / soul, as it were, into each stroke. 


” 


**Has this cruel woman penetrated my secret?’ ; ‘By George,’”’ cried Charley, ‘‘ what a run. 
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You knock your balls about, Miss Sinclair, as} Lord Avalon’s voice, ‘‘in that speech, as you left 
you do your lovers. They haven’t a chance.” the billiard-room. It’s no use to mince mutters. 
She and Charley won the game easily, greatly } And I] am afraid the girl heard you.” 
to Lady Yolande’s chagrin, who could hut resist { ‘‘ She deserved it,’’ retorted the Lady Yolande, 
whispering to Lord Avalon, as they left the room, sharply. ‘What airs she putson! Yet she's a 
shooting a sort of Parthian arrow at Sybil, which ( nobody: a mere nobody, as all these American 
ahe intended the latter to overlvar, ‘She plays {girls are. I've no doubt her father or grand- 
quite like a professional. I wonder if any of her futher,’ obstinately, ‘‘ did keep a billiard-saloon.”’ 
ancestors kopt a billiard-saloon: one never knows “Very likely. I am not her champion. To 
where these Americans come from.’’ 2?me she ia ag distasteful as to you.’ Sybil 
Of course, as Sybil was supposed not to hear} started, caught her breath, and put her hand 
this, she could make no reply. She had, as we unconsciously to her heart. ‘ But after all, it is 
know, mistrusted, and therefore disliked, the; not whut is due to her: it is what is due to our- 
Lady Yolande, before this; but now she ab.o-) selves. That is what I was thinking about. She ° 
lutely hated her. Nothing was said, the party 3 is a guest here. Noblesse oblige, remember !” 
separating: the ladics retiring, and the gentlee} “Yet vermin ought to be crushed. Foul 
men seeking the smoking-roam. N \ night-birda, who seek for prey only—and what 
The next morning, a walk: was proposed, and } are these American girls, who come out here 
the two couples started out as usual. But Sybil ; ‘ husband - -hunting, but hawks of this kind? 
could not endure the inanities of Charley. | So, 3 \ These foul birds, I say, are shot, and nailed up 
after they had gone a short distauce, she pleaded } {on the barn-loor, Noblesse obliye, indeed! at 
a headache, and insisted on returning, Charley } least in such cases,’’ scornfully. 
said, in that case, he would go off and smoke an oe I suppose that is her game, sly as she 
cigur. Ife went back with her, however, to the " was the answer. ‘I don’t defend her. It 
door, leaving Avalon and Lady Yolande to con-{ was only of you I was thinking. But as long 
_ tinue their walk tyzether. as she is at Avalon—don't you see?—we owe it 
As soon as her escort was fuirly out, of sight, ‘ to ourselves to be civil to her. As for her being 
Sybil took a book, ag if to read, and wont forth ‘asked again, that’s quite out of the question. It 
again: seeking, this time, an old-fashioned bowl- 3 iy because I love you so well, and becanse you 
ing grecn, shut in between high hedges of clipped ; have given me, as your future husband, the right 
yew, said to be as old as the mansion itself, if} to counsel you, that I venture to speak.”’ 
not as old as Queen Elizabeth's time. It was a The steps passed out of hearing, and the voices 
quict retired spot, where no one came, and? with them; and Sybil sat there, with clenched 
therefore a great favorite with Sybil. The yew 3 hands, as white asa ghost. Not only Lord Avalon, 
hedge sheltered it from the winds, and there was $ not only the Lady Yolande, but the sky above, 
“@ scat, on the north side, where the sun was! the earth beneath, everything, seemed to cry 
always warm, even on the very coldest of days. ; out and jeer at her. To love unsought was 
Sybil sat there for an hour or more. She had } degradation enough; but to be made a mock of, 
been trying to read. All at once, she heard steps } in addition: to be a laughing-stock for him and 
and voices on the other side of the hedge. that proud beauty ! 
‘‘ Yes, you were rude, and even worze,”’ [TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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The bonnie sea—and lingered long, 
Ant then returned: 

A youth ne Jonger, but a man 
_World-wiso, and learned, 


Sne was a happy romping child, 
Rome years ao, © | See 
And I a youth of seventeen, 
Or nearly 80; 
Her eyes, with merry mischief gay 
All sparkling throngh, 
Were liko two velvet pansies soft— 
So ia blue. 


The charming woman that I hold 
Now as iny own, 

Is but the happy romping child— 

, A rose full-blown— 

My own fair rose. ‘Tis not tu me 
A strange surprise 

That I should know, through lapse of years, 
Those pansy cyes ! 


I left the becny dark-eyed maid 
. * Qut on the lea, 
And sailed away, In hopeful mood; = * 
Across the seu— 
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